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FOREWORD 


short selections. The proper uses of the colon, Ecnelok. and connectives are thereby ‘ayes 
single sentence précis is worthy if it is disjointed, poorly constructed, or strung out with a 
of connectives. Such a précis usually requires two or three sentences and these, if closel 
are far superior and more satisfactory. The results of the single sentence précis may be sum 


1. It demands clear thinking, 

2. It tests the unity of the thought in the original. 
3. It gives excellent practice in commanding the structure of long sentences. 
4 


. The long sentence in order to be successful is usually complex and ioe and 2 pr 
type of sentence develops skill. . 


Précis practice may be varied by having the student write from a selection that has bee 
Care should be taken that such selections are at first of an extremely simple nature, and u 
meets with some. success, they should be read to him slowly at least twice. Paragraphs « ( 
paragraph embodying one principal thought should be used at first. In a short time the stude 
able to master selections of three and four paragraphs requiring two or three minutes to read 
taking for the more difficult and lengthy oral readings may be allowed, but these should be sur 
the précis for criticism. It will be found that the slower student will write longer and less or 
inasmuch as he is prone to copious note-taking and, as a result, is the victim of unnecessa 
précis will lack balance ; he i is soon lost in the details of the first park of the rears and is 
latter part. | , 
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Mr. Wordsvorth felt that the language and situations of rural life 
were the most effective medium for the transmitting, by means of 
poetry, of the basic truths of human nature. He intended to color 
these situations with imagination in order to gain the reacer’s 
attention. He maintained that, since the rural man lived close to 
nature, his language was nearer its origin, his passion was freer, 
simpler, purer, and, naturally, more understandable. Mr. Wordsworth 
disapproved of the then current tendency of poets to set themselves 
apart from and above the rest of mankind through the use of an 
artificial and, consecuently, less permanent language. 


These poems try to express basic, residual truths of human thought, 
feeling and action in language that is correspondingly direct and 
unadorned, but also infused with a certain imagination and feeling 
for how things are associated in excitement. Consequently sixple 
persons in rustic scenes were sought to reveal the superior value 
of the naive grasp of uncorrupted life in a natural world that is 
unspoiled. 


Shylock maintained that he preferred a pound of Antonio's flesh to 
the payment of his loan. The Duke had expressed a belief that 
Shylock, in accordance with human nature, would be merciful, release 
Aritonio from his bond, and even, possibly, accept somewhat less than 
the principal. To this Shylock replied that it is human nature to 
have apparently unreasonable hatreds: for his part he hated Antonio. 


—-Everyone surmises that you dissemble in persisting to demand this 
atrocious penalty: but finally will relent, even remitting part of 
the principal. 


—-I unyieldingly insist on it and your state*s honor will be 
stained be it refused. Why I prefer a pound of flesh to rich gold 
is my whim. Put it down to a natural antipathy, as there are many. 
No more these natural antipathies have logic than has my animus 
for Antonio. 


Ulysses believes that a man is alive only when he is progressing 
mentally. For him this progression involves further exploration. 
He has become famous for his conquests and his travels. Only at 
home is he neither appreciated nor needed. He is an old man but 
what time is left him is to be spent in living. 


How fruitless to spend one’s last years mewed up in a backward 
place when life had been an odyssey of travel and adventure - even 
to Troy and the circuitous return until even one’s name became a 
legend. Better to pick up and again venture into the unknown, 
forever cuesting, asking, finding. 


Good writing is the result of directed experience. This 

experience involves a careful study of those accomplished writers 
with whose genius the beginner feels the most sympathy: this study 
demands the cultivation of the ability to quote these masters 
aptly. In addition, one must practice all kinds of writing, even 
those toward which one has little inclination. Whatever one writes 
should be repeatedly rewritten by way of revision because 
repetition brings strength in any field of endeavor. 


Matthew Arnold believes that man’s only salvation lies in worthy 
ambition-inspired action, Since the apparent end of earthly 
existence is the dull oblivion of the grave, man must live in such a 
way that the memory of his accomplishments will become his 
immortality. 


Altho the many proceed thru a meaningless pantomime of life and go 

hence like water willy-nilly flowing to oblivion, a chosen few are 

determined th strive and leave a mark, so that not all be cancelled 
by the grave. 
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The excellence of Burns' poetry lies in its sincerity. Because he 
has written of the life around him and has set down his emotions 

in the simple melodies these scenes inspire, his poetry appeals to 
all mankind. For this renson, although his work is fragmentary and 
unpolished, his poems maintain a worldwide popularity. 


The Arch-Fiend cautions The Fallen Cherub to devote his entire 
time to the pursuit of evil. ‘He whom they resist’ is ever on 
the alert to turn their evil into good. Insofar as they can 
reconvert this good to evil, they may make it grievously 
difficult for *him’ to carry out hig plans. 


No earthly power outlasts time. This truth is evident in the 
ruins of a statue of an ancient-obviously haughty-king, Ozymandias. 
Only the pedestal remains intact: on this he had caused to be 
written that the works seen around the statue would be proof 

that none could match his power. 


How ironical to behold the ancient statue of a coldly domineering 
Eastern king and sculptured below: "Mighty Ozymandias commands 
you to view his splendid structures" - when all around is 
emptiness and desolation. 


The usable result of a University course is the ability engendered 
in the student to perform satisfactorily in whatever condition of 
life he may find himself. In this way the University graduate 
raises the intellectual tone of society since he has learned how to 
promote the principles in which he has been trained. This 
University course also develops inner resources which enable the 
man to carry on happily in both retirement and adversity. 


University education should avoid specialization and professionalisi 
and should not aim to produce the extraordinary person - the 
genius. Rather, it should aim to enKance the general social tone 
by refining the common spirit, so a man sees clearly, knows 
himself, detects error surely, adjusts himself to all peoples 

and places, sympathetically feels the thoughts of others, is a 

good companion, true friend, and in all circumstances has inner 
peace and repose. 


Man's only spiritual security lies in true friendship. A compre- 
hensive Faith used to provide this security. With the loss of this 
faith has come a confusion in the present which holds no promise 

of future improvement. 


This bright night on Dover Beach at shore’s edge can be heard the 
slow rythm of said grinding sound, as the surf hurls pebbles. To 
Sophocles it suggested the coming and going of woe. Nowadays the 
bright sea of faith retreats with a long sad sigh of doubt. Only 
our love has meaning. Everything else of seeming value is 
without purpose or comfort in a pointless universe. 


Public and Private finance have two goals in common: the largest 
possible net gain from the enterprise and justice for all involved 
in the enterprise. They differ in the fields in which they 
operate: public finance concerns money used for Government purposes 
and the resultant ccemmunity good; whereas private finance concerns 
money of individual groups so manipulated that the contributors 
receive the profit. 


Public finance is concerned with enterprises for the benefit of 
all; private finance with the individual’s greatest gain. In both 
the economic optimum is the most with least loss, the ethical 
concern justice to all. 
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rivate administration of property has been socially justified by 
experience. Public utilities, such as railroads and electric light 
companies, were conceived by individuals to yield individual 
profits: hovever, this profit varied in accordance with the 
service rendered to human necessity. 


Underlying the assumption that social justice was served by 
private business is the belief that private organizations can only 
profit if they serve a public need - as a railroad or utility, 
though initiated for profit, can do so only by success in reebing 
a public need. 


Perfection is dependent on the harmony of the parts. Hmerson 
discovered this after he had caged a bird whose song he had thought 
heavenly. The beauty of this song was incomplete without the 
accompanying gratification of visual imagery e He returned the 
bird to its natural habitat, listened again, and was satisfied. 


We employ scientific method when we solve the problems of 
everyday existence. The scientist exercises the same process 

of induction and deduction which we call ordinary common sense. 
The laymen uses common sense almost instinctively: the scientist 
uses the same common sense with scrupulous care. 


Contrary to common belief, the methods of science do not partake 

of any mysterious Sib Fine qualitatively outside the range of 

common use and understanding: but are simply the refined, sharpened, 
corrected tools that in rougher shape everybody uses every day 

to solve all his problems. Basically Curvier restored extinct 
animals from bone fragments exactly by the same process that a 
burglar may be discovered from marks left by his shoes. 


We cannot truly know anyone unless we know his weak spot. Everyone 
has some point at which his apparent strength breaks down: the 
unbelievably brave warrior is afraid to voice an opinion in 
civilian life, and a man who unflinchingly defends his viewpoint 
may groan at the removal of a splinter. Since man is rarely 

frank enough to admit his own weakness, the process of learning 

to know even one’s friends is slow. 


An odd complication of human character arises from the 
inconsistency of man’s courage. One may may be heroically brave 
in the face of physical danger, but a coward in the realm of 
ideas. Another may be afraid of his shadow but unflinching in 
his beliefs. As one cannot ask the cuestion, only long 
observation may reveal -— and all men have it - the point where 
his courage breaks down. 


The Indian who first saw Columbus’? ships had no idea that they 
foretold doom for his race. Since he had never seen anything 
unusual, he was afraid but without conscious reason for his fear. 


The sight of the bust of Longfellow in Westminster Abbey brought 

to Mr. Fawcett a vivid picture of his home. For a time the thought 
of Longfellow’s simple stories of American life superseded the 
history and legend of the England which he was visiting. 


Conscious effort can produce remarkable accomplishments in the 
comparatively short time left after the routine or unavoidable 
performances of life are done. We normally waste potentially 
effective time ineffectually deploring our lack of time. What we 
lack is not so much time as the will to act purposely in the time 
we have. Johnson illustrates his point by the analogy to the 
productivity of the earth's surface; the very small portion of the 
earth which can serve to nourish man has succeeded in doing its 
job for centuries. 


A man becomes completely mature only when he understands how to mak 
the most of his own capabilities. Usually this knowledge comes 
through experience. The training received in college does not 
necessarily fit a man to take his part in the world. It is only 
when he has made a mutual adjustment between his capability and 

his environment that he feels satisfaction in his work. 
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No. 24 <Accommsdation to his circumstances marks a mants coming to 
maturity. It may be early or late, probably to most by svages. 
The first severe wrench may come when the colle ygradvate, leiving 
2 boy's world where he was at the summit, suddenly finds nimcel? 
in a wants world at the lowest rung on the ladder. But presently 
he fits himself in, works with relish and is plezsed with his 
Successful moves. 


No. 25 Wordsworth deplores the mercenary standards of frenzied contem- 
porary life. He mourns the loss of that devotion to a comimon cause 
which insured a simple but an ideal existence. 


No. 26 The study of literature develops a symnathetic appreciation of 
life. Through litercture we may expericnce the whole world 
vicariously. We not only discover unexpected beauty and understand 
parts of the universe beyond our physical limitations but are also 
comforted by the proof that we are a part of this whole 


No. 26-2 
People thoughtlessly sacrifice future well-being for immedinte 
pleasure, Hodgson uses as an image of this fact the people who buy 
birds for Gourmet enjoyment. These birds would otherwise have 
eaten the worms which would destroy wheat necessary for man*s very 
existence. 


NOe 27-22 
The modern spirit fearlessly and scrupulously pursues the truth 
wherever it can be found - even in the past. This was the spirit 
of our Puritan forefathers. ince it is actively open-minded, 
it grows and can renew itself through experience 


No. 26-a 
The language of everyday life is the author’s hest tool. Men not 
only understand his message but they also believe in it. The use 
of this sort of language shows that the author w.Jerstands his 
subject so well that it has became pert of his everyday life for 
which everyday words suf* ce. 


No. 28-Part 2/a 
We can gain a wider, more satisfying, experience ef life through 
books than es gh oy other means of travel. This experience has 
the added advantage of being within the financial. reach of all. 


No. 29-a ay 
Mr. Coleridge intended to write poetry in which the supernatural 
or romantic characters would attract the reader to the essential 
truths of human nature. On tho other hand Mr. Wordsworth was to 
aint his actual experiences with such charm that the reader 
would find reality as attrantive as romance, 


Noe 29-Optional 
If we believe in an eternal motivating power, we find some 
substantiation for our belief in the world around us. 


or 


When we listen to the universe with an ear made perceptive by 
Faith, we hear messages from eternity. 


30-6 
Progress in the understanding cf life and secial background is 
dependent on the understanding of the individual influences which 
bear upon the characters in each situation. We tend to have pre- 
formed coneeptions of the people of a whole country because of the 
actions of one group at one,time. History shows that human actions 
vary extraordinarily in accordance with environmental influence. 
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No. 3l-a 
Anything which provides delight for the poet and his reader is a 
suitable subject for a poem. This delight is universal: it may be 
engencered anywhere by anything which gives a sense of beauty, 
“power, or harmony. In any language, therefore, that poetry is 
in this sense a universal language. 
No. 32 The wisdom and emotional capacity necessary for appreciating 
Beauty are sufficient to make the limitations of old age not 
only endurable but also delightful. The memories engendered by this 
appreci2ztion more than compensate for the loss of a former active 
life in ‘this glittering world’. 


No ° a 2-b-2 
Qne cannot be a true friend to more than one person. 


Noe 35-a 
The common routines essential to the continuance of the human race 


survive essentially unchanged through the transient upheavals 
incurred by politics and wars. 
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The success of a drama depends upon the consistency of the 
characterse Even the so-called surprise ending must leave the 
audience feeling that whatever has happened is the natural result 
of the juxtaposition of that character and that situation. 


In drama, as in the novel, the test of worth is the success with 
which it delineates unknown, unexpected areas of personality, so 
that the beholder accepts these insights automatically. However 
unforeseen a character’s action, the observer instantly feels that 
it is precisely what such a person would have done. 


Geographical division of labor has been effected through the 
development of transportation. Trade is dependent upon the 
facilities for transportation. Hence the invention of the 
railroad, which reaches all parts of the world, has transformed 
industry by providing a world-wide market for each netion’s 
products. 


Trade and industry have progressed by stages from medieval 
transport overland when only articles of-small bulk and great 
value were eligible. Water transportation enabled greater bulk 
and division of labor, widening graduelly and added to by 
penetration inland by canal systems and climactically the railroad 
which made every part of a land accessible. 


Macaulay has humanized the historical essay. He has recreated 

the social background of each period through anecdote and 
discriminating selection of facts; therefore, despite the critical 
and historical inadequacies of these essays, they have remained 
the best of their sort in England and Europe. 


ulay more than any other ‘modernized the historical essay. 

ne ad of the previous ponderous, little-organized, and dull TOMES y 
1e » injected selection, firm o1 utiining, bright anecdote, ax. 4 raal 
genius for narrative. What is lacking in erudition is sp.endidly 
compensated for in briliiant summarization that nas become tne 
nearly-unanimously accepted accounts of events in modern history. 


Mr. Wordsworth, and Mr. Coleridge decided to write a series of 
poems of two sorts: one based on somewhat supernatural situations, 
the other on ordinary life. In each medium these poems were t 
adhere to the same natural truths but waa use the supernat wt 
and the common illustrations to stimulate variously the reader? 
recognition of these truths. 


Discussed were the poetic excellencies of being faithfully true to 
nature and by adding novelty through using the colors of imagina- 
tion. Two sorts of poems might be written: 1. Those mainly 
supernatural in events related but dramatically true to the human 
natures experiencing them; 2. Those on simpl» subjects from 
ordinary life as feeling and meditation would intexpret them. 
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Here therefore is the first distemper of learning 
W hen men study words and not matter.—Bacon 
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(460 PRECIS WRITING 
TO THE STUDENT 


PURPOSE Two of the most important abilities that you, as a student, can acquire from your English 
courses are (1) the ability to read intelligently, and (2) the ability to write clearly and accurately. These are 
the aims of précis (pray-see) writing. The purpose here is to offer instruction to these ends, and to offer 
sufficient repetition through many exercises in order to equip you with the ability to précis written passages or 
lectures at any time. Its practice will enable you to go more surely and thoroughly into your chosen work 
whether it be business, law, medicine, science, journalism, or any other field of study. Précis writing will 
become one of your most valuable tools of learning and of increasing value to you throughout your lifetime. 


“Reading maketh a full man.” Précis writing will instruct you in a technique that will enable you to get 
the maximum out of your readings in any field of study. Many books are written to be read at leisure—you 
skim the pages to grasp the story in sufficient detail to allow you to say that you have read the book. This is 
passive reading. Other books require a careful, thoughtful reading for they are so replete with new and pro- 
found thoughts that it is necessary to stop and reflect even on single sentences. This is alert, active reading 
The best test of active reading is to write in your own words without further reference to the given passage, 
a précis of the principal thoughts stated. In this way you “study” a book, and you have “learned” in propor- 
tion to your ability to restate in your own words the thoughts that the writer has presented to you on the 
printed page. Précis writing will mercilessly reveal an author’s wordiness, looseness of thought or thinness of 
thought. The test of the solidity of the thought as well as the construction of a paragraph lies in its précis. 


“Writing maketh an exact man.” The descipline of précis writing will strengthen your style of writing. 
It demands the presentation of thoughts in an orderly fashion, it emphasizes clarity and accuracy in expression, 
and exposes the futility of thoughtless words, meaningless phrases and vague expressions. The test of the 
solidity of your paragraph lies in its précis. 

In learning the technique of précis writing you must not jump at the conclusion that “all you have to do 
is to write a little bit of what the paragraph is all about”. Nothing could be further from the truth, for précis 
writing is most exacting in all of its details. No précis is perfect, and you will find it necessary to revise 
your précis again and again, questioning critically every thought you have included and excluded, as well as 
each word you have used to express the included thoughts. 


DEFINITION A précis is a short, original account of a much longer selection giving precisely and in 
logical sequence a summary of the ideas contained in the longer selection. In the précis the aim is to give the 
general effect created by the original passage. Example: 


Each witness voluntarily testified that unforeseen circumstances made it quite impossible 
for anyone to avoid the accident. 


The general effect is: The witnesses believed the accident was unavoidable. 


A précis is by no means a series of jottings, a list of facts, or a series of disconnected thoughts. It 1s 
a brief original expression of a longer selection completely “boiled down” by eliminating all unnecessary 
details. The condensed thoughts are then carefully expressed in original sentences. 


OBJECT The special object of précis writing is brevity, and the special quality is clearness. The 
test of clearness lies in this question: Js the précis clear to one who has not seen the original? 


ABSTRACTS A précis is not an abstract. An abstract is a condensation of a longer selection making 
no pretense at originality of expression. An abstract endeavors to preserve the original style and essential 
content of the original passage. Words, phrases, and whole sentences are lifted bodily from the original 
and are worked as simply as possible into sentences. An abstract calls only for sufficient intelligence on 
the part of the student to pick out essential facts. Example: 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of 
her operations ; and who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. 


The essential facts are underscored. Combined, they read: 


That man has had a liberal education who has been so trained that his body ts the ready 
servant of his will; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of Nature and the laws of her operations; who is full of life and fire; whose 
passtons are trained; who has learned to love all beauty, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself. 


PARAPHRASE A précis is not a paraphrase. A paraphrase is an interpretation of an obscure 
passage in language of the simplest sort. It simplifies complex passages, brings out hidden meanings, and 
simplifies involved syntax. Endeavoring as it does to clarify every word in the original, a paraphrase 
may, as a result, be longer than the original. Example: 


Macbeth: 
If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. 

Macbeth: 


If the assassination will be complete in itself when it is effected, and if there will be no 
subsequent consequences, then it would be best to do it at once. If the assassination would 
also wipe out the probable consequences (the sequel), and assure us success upon Duncan’s 
death so that this murder alone will be the only one necessary, we would risk such consequences 
as might follow in a future life. 
Paraphrasing and abstracting are helpful steps to a successful précis. A précis demands a brief original 
expression of the thoughts as they are revealed in the abstract or paraphrase. 


METHOD 


It will be well to remember the object of précis writing: a brief and clear summary—or précis—of what 
you have first carefully read. No words, phrases, clauses, or sentences which are unessential to the thought 
of a selection, are considered. Every unnecessary word is discarded until all that you have left is the bare 
thought of what you have read. Then, in your ow words, give this thought as briefly and clearly as possible ; 
above all, do not repeat yourself. No essential articles, prepositions, or conjunctions are to be omitted. Your 
sentences must be carefully constructed ; your précis must be readable. 


The following plan of attack will be helpful: 


FIRST READING: Read the selection through once in order to find its theme. Forget everything 
else; think entirely of what you are reading. Read every word slowly and carefully. Look up all 
unfamiliar words in a dictionary. Do not skim any parts; read every sentence to the very end. 

Read the vague or difficult passages again, until you are certain just what the passage says. Restate 
the difficult passages in your own words. 


SECOND READING: Now that you have the theme of the selection, underscore with a pencil the 
important facts which contain the essential thoughts. Read again your underscored passages, making certain 
that your selections have been wise and adequate. Think of the main idea expressed in the entire passage and 
try to determine if your underscored passages express this idea. 


FINAL READING: The final reading should be rapid but intense. Dwell only upon the important 
facts which you are to select for your précis. Now that you have all the important facts in your mind, you 
are prepared to write your first draft. 


FIRST DRAFT: Close the book. In your own words write the thoughts as you have remembered 
them. 

Did you retain the logical order of these thoughts? 

Did you omit any necessary facts? names? dates? places? 

Are your sentences well-constructed and clear? 

Did you spell correctly ? 

Did you make any grammatical or rhetorical errors? 

After you have made your corrections, you are ready for the last and final draft. 


FINAL DRAFT: Read your précis through carefully. Substitute single words for entire phrases 
Condense wherever you can. Punctuate. Rewrite neatly. 


NECESSITIES 


(1) A précis title must be cold and matter-of-fact. It must not be attractive to the imaginative mind. 
Lost in Alaska or Blazing the Trail would never do. It must be Précis of the First Investigation 
of the Rock Dam Disaster. Let the title be a précis of the précis. 


(2) Write your précis in reported or indirect speech. 


§ Direct ; 
|Present Tense: “J think you are doing it badly,” John said. 
Indirect ; 
Past Tense: John said he thought it was being done badly. 
Notice that the present tense in the direct speech becomes past in the indirect ; 
that the first person J becomes he. 
Direct ; 
Future Tense: I shall doit when J am able. 
Indirect : He said that he would do it when he was able. 


When converting direct speech to indirect speech: 
Always use the third person. 
Always use the past tense. 
Refer the future tense to a past time. 


EXERCISE 


Change the following from direct to indirect speech. Prefix he said, and make the proper changes in 
person and tense. 


1. I shall do what I can. 

2. This is the first fine day we have had. 

3. I told the lieutenant exactly what I thought of him, and some day I'll tell him more. 

4. We shall be glad to accommodate you if you will but let us know in advance. 

5. I expect to find my trip abroad very interesting ; especially if I find my friends in Andalusia. 

6. “I shame to say it,” answered Dick; “I can scarce clearly answer. But so much I think is certain: 
since I serve with Ellis Duckworth, I serve the house of York. Well, if that be so, I declare 
for York.” 

CAUTIONS 

1. Avoid adjectives. Usually, they are unnecessary. 

2. Eliminate ornamental rhetoric. 

3. Ifa title is necessary, make it brief. Let it be a précis of the précis. 

4. Cling to the facts, but express them in your own words. 

5. Names, dates, time, and places are usually essential. 

6. As far as possible avoid the words in the original; new words will strengthen your vocabulary. 

7. Note taking is dangerous. You will give too much attention to the first half of the selection and 


skim the rest. Your précis will then lack balance. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Strive for words whose connotation gives a more nearly complete and clearer expression to the mind’s 
eye. For instance: gentleman merely denotes any man of a certain class in society, whereas gentlemanly 
connotes all the attributes becoming or pertaining to a gentleman: courtesy, refinement of manner and 
thought, culture, and the like. A single noun is far superior in effect to a noun with an adjective, or a 
group of words. Instead of saying: the one who makes the laws in our school, say the preceptor. Likewise, 
an eminent doctor is more effective than a doctor who is well thought of in his profession. Provincialism 
is superior to provincial ideas in the same degree that provincial ideas is superior to ideas of people living 
in the provinces. 


The length of a précis varies. It is reduced to at least one-fourth of its original length, and frequently 
very much more. Speeches vary from one sentence. 


SIX GUIDES FOR A SUCCESSFUL PRECIS 


Let your opening sentence be brief and to the point. 

In your opening sentence express what the passage tends to show. 

With as few sentences as possible enlarge on the essentials shown in the opening sentence. 
Summarize only what the author says; add no opinions of your own. 

As far as possible, use your own words. 

6. Is the précis clear to one who has not seen the original ? 


atl phe 


A précis is a test of your ability to express in your own words the dominating idea or the essential facts 
of a passage you have read. 


Whenever you read, keep this question before you: What is the dominating tdea of this paragraph? 


PUNCTUATION AS AN AID TO LONGER SENTENCES 
THE SEMICOLON (;) 


Use the semicolon— 

(a) To separate the clauses of a compound sentence that are joined by one of the conjunctive adverbs: 
accordingly, also, besides, hence, however, moreover, so, still, therefore, thus, then, nevertheless, otherwise, 
and m fact. 

Examples: I saw no reason for going; therefore I stayed at home. 

He is assured of our support ; moreover we dare not deny him. 


(b) To separate the clauses of a compound sentence that are not joined by a conjunction. 


Examples: He did not go home; he went to the theatre. 
All the blinds were drawn; the house suggested utter desolation. 


(c) To separate two or more codrdinate members of a simple or complex sentence if one or more of 
the members has commas within itself. 


Compare: 1. He said that the bill was impossible, that the people had no desire for such legislation, and 
that it was not his intention to vote in favor of it. 


2. He said that the bill was impossible ; that the people, having given their vote in confidence, 
had no desire for such legislation; and that it was not his intention to vote in favor of it. 


THE COLON (:) 


Use the colon after a word, phrase, or sentence which serves as an introduction to something that 
follows, such as a list or an extended quotation. 
List: These essentials were necessary: skill, strength, and courage. 
Extended quotation: Lincoln said at Gettysburg: (a long quotation). 
The colon is also used after the following: 
in the following manner: 
the following: 
as follows: 
with these words: 
on this condition: 
in this way: First, divide the material— 
and similar expressions: or if any of these is implied, as: I can assure you this: I will if he won't. 
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LONGER SENTENCES Endeavor to write long, well-constructed sentences by placing the principal 
thought in the principal clause, reducing all other thoughts to single words, phrases, or subordinate clauses. 


In the following example there are five simple sentences. The first sentence contains the principal thought. 
All the other sentences have been reduced to phrases: 


| 


The workers were glad to relax. (Principal thought) 
They relaxed for an hour. 

They were outside their shacks. 

The day had been exhausting. 

They had been working in the dry, powdery fields. 


One SENTENCE: After an exhausting day in the dry, powdery fields, the workers were glad to relax for an 
hour outside their shacks. 


Notice the use of the adverbial clause: 


Night had fallen. 
The hikers rested their weary limbs. (Principal thought) 
They rested before the fireplace. INO IRV HUONAL oS CENIEk 


The fireplace was huge. ns School 


ONE SENTENCE: When night had fallen, the hikers rested thew weary limbs before the huge fireplace. 


Notice the use of the noun clauses: 


The lecturer told us many interesting experiences. 

At first he told of his extensive travels throughout Asia Minor. 

Then he told us that for many years he was curator of the Cairo museum. 

He explained how he learned at the museum of an unknown kingdom in Egypt. 
He asked in conclusion if we wanted to go with him to Egypt. 


One SENTENCE: The lecturer told us that he had travelled extensively throughout Asia Minor; that for many 
years he was curator of the Cairo Museum; that he had learned at the museum, quite by accident, 
of an unknown kingdom in Egypt; and, in conclusion, he asked us if we wanted to visit Egypt 
with him. 


Notice the participial phrases : 


Trapper Jack seated himself comfortably before the crackling fire. 
He lit his pipe with due deliberation. 
He told us one of his usual Saturday night yarns. (Principal thought) 


One SENTENCE: 
Seating himself comfortably before the crackling fire, and lighting his pipe with due deliberation, 
Trapper Jack told us one of his usual Saturday night yarns. 


EXERCISE 


Combine the following statements in one well-constructed sentence. Underscore the principal thought in 
your sentence. 


l 


There were three skiers. They glided down the last hill. It was a pine-covered hill. They found 
a cheering blaze in the hut. It was a woodsman’s hut. It was covered with snow. 


2 


The Roman thermae were heated by a great furnace. This furnace sent hot air through the hol- 
low walls of the various chambers. It also brought up the temperature of successive reservoirs of 
water from cold to temperate and hot. 


3 


The dwarf made a bow to the assembled natives. He then took a bow and arrow. He shot the 
arrow straight up. This he followed by a second arrow. The second arrow stuck into the end of the 
first missile. 


4 


I see the brown hands of the pickers. Their hands are fluttering like nimble birds among the 
branches. I think of the eight different processes to which the little berries must be subjected. This 
must be done before they can become drinkable coffee. I often wonder how and by whom their secret 
was wrested from them. 


5 


The food was served. The poor fellow could not make a start upon it. He was embarrassed by 
the display of knives and forks. He was embarrassed by the arrangement of the dishes. He was em- 
barrassed by the sauce bottles and the cruet-stand. Above all he was embarrassed by the assembly of 
people. These people were not of his class. He was embarrassed by the unwonted experience of being 
waited upon by a man with a long shirt-front. 


EXERCISE 


Using the noun clause as illustrated under Longer Sentences, write a single sentence summary of testimony 
or dialogue as your instructor directs ; or summarize in one sentence the principal incidents of a narrative poem : 
Hervé Riel, by Browning ; The Revenge, by Tennyson; or How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix, by Browning. 


EXAMPLES WORKED OUT 
REGENTS 
Read the following selection carefully and then answer a, b and c with reference to it: 


The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many respects, to that produced by foreign travel. The 
student, like the tourist, is transported into a new state of society. He sees new fashions. He hears new modes 
of expression. His mind is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of morals, and of manners. 
But men may travel far, and return with minds as contracted as if they had never stirred from their own market 
town. In the same manner men may know the dates of many battles and the genealogies of many royal houses, 
and yet be no wiser. Most people look at past times as princes look at foreign countries. More than one illus- 
trious stranger has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, has dined with the king, has seen the guard 
reviewed, has cantered along Regent Street, has visited St. Paul’s, and noted down its dimensions; and has 
then departed, thinking that he has seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, public men, and 
public ceremonies. But of the vast and complex system of society, of the fine shades of national character, of 
the practical operation of government and laws, he knows nothing. He must see ordinary men as they appear 
in their ordinary business and in their ordinary pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and 
the coffee-house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table and the domestic hearth. He must bear 
with vulgar expressions. He must not shrink from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who wishes to 
understand the condition of mankind in former ages must proceed on the same principle. If he attends only 
to public transactions, to wars, congresses and debates, his studies will be as unprofitable as the travels of those 
imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns who form their judgment of our island from having gone in state to a few 
fine sights, and from having held formal conferences with a few great officers. 


—Macautay, Essay on History (adapted). 


a. In one sentence of not over 30 words point out both clearly and specifically the two things that are com- 
pared in this paragraph. 


b. State briefly in one sentence what idea or lesson the writer is aiming to bring out in the passage as a 
whole. 


c. Write a paragraph showing how by applying the idea given in the selection to your study of Shakespeare 
you will learn to understand Shakespeare better. Illustrate by specific detail. 


Or 


Write a paragraph explaining specifically, with the idea of this selection in mind, how the historical novel 
may aid the student of history. 


PRECIS 


(a, 1) In order to understand a foreign country the historical student must consider the ordinary economic 
and social life of its people as well as the functions of its government. 


(a, 2) To understand a country, the historical student must not only consider governmental affairs, but 
must also understand the ordinary social and economic activities of the common people. 


(a, 3) The historical student must not limit his comprehension of a nation to functions of government alone ; 
he must probe the social and economic life of the common people as well. 


(a, 4) Comprehension of a country and its people involves not only a knowledge of the government but 
also an understanding of the social customs and economic activities of the masses. 


(b, 1) Macaulay’s idea is that legislative bodies together with their functions form only a small part of 
history ; that a nation’s real history lies deep in the daily customs of the common people at home and in 
their commercial affairs. 


(6, 2) The writer expresses the opinion that a nation’s true history lies in the customs of the common 
people, and that only a small part of its history is concerned with princes, battles, and legislative proceedings. 


EXAMPLES WORKED OUT 


CXLVI 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Thrall to these rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Does thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


PRECIS 


(1) Since Death is inevitable, it would seem absurd to give the body any unnecessary attentions ; the soul, 
however, should be enriched in anticipation of immortality. 


(2) The soul, enslaved by the body, is neglected in its enrichment for immortality ; whereas the body, cer- 
tain of destruction, is carefully nurtured throughout its lifetime. 


(3) The body should be the servant of the soul, for the body is soon claimed by Death; whereas the soul, 
having triumphed over both the body and Death, will be immortal. 


EXAMPLES WORKED OUT 


1. The main of life is, indeed, composed of small incidents and petty 
occurrences; of wishes for objects not remote, and grief for disappointments 
of no fatal consequence; of insect vexations which sting us and fly away, 
impertinences which buzz awhile about us, and are heard no more; of meteor- 
ous pleasures which dance before us and are dissipated ; of compliments which 
glide off the soul like other music, and are forgotten by him that gave and 
him that received them. 


2. Such is the general heap out of which every _man is to cull his own 


condition; for, as the chemists tell us, that all bodies are resolvable into the 
same elements, and that the boundless variety of things arises from the dif- 


ferent proportions of very few ingredients ; so a few pains and a few pleasures 
are all the materials of human life, and of these the proportions are partly 


allotted by Providence, and partly left to the arrangement of reason and choice. 


3. As these are well or ill disposed, man is for the most part happy or 
men 
miserable. For very few , are involved in great events, or have their thread 
of life entwisted with the chain of causes on which armies or nations are 
men 


suspended ; and even those , - , who seem wholly busied in public affairs, and 
elevated above low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass the chief part of their time 


scenes 

in familiar and domestic scenes; from these , they came into public life, to 
scenes 

these _, they are every hour recalled by passions not to be suppressed; and 


scenes 


in these they have the reward of their toils, and to these , at last they retire. 


— SAMUEL JoHNSON, The Rambler. (271 words) 


THOUGHTS 


1. Life is largely a 
confusion of trivialities. 


2. Man must organize 
his life out of this ines- 
capable confusion, some 
of which is of his own 
making, and some be- 
yond his control. 


3. Even the man who 
escapes these trivialities 
for the larger responsi- 
bilities of public life re- 
turns, on his retirement, 
to the confusion of his 
earlier environment. 


1. Notice that the important words are underscored, and when these are read consecutively, they form 


abstract sentences for each paragraph. 


2. Essential words such as men and scenes are supplied in order to clarify each thought. 


3. The thought of each paragraph is briefly stated in the margin in words other than those used in the 


original. 


4. An analysis of this sort is usually necessary before attempting to write a précis. 


5. Study each step of this analysis before writing your précis. 


EXAMPLES WORKED OUT 


A well-written paragraph contains a single dominating idea. It is this dominating idea that the précis 
emphasizes, subordinating all other ideas to the dominant idea. Read the following paragraph carefully : 


(1) The sonnet has a standard form very much as a man 
has. (2) Leave off the sestet of your sonnet and you do about 
what a god does when he leaves the legs off a man. (3) The 
drama has a standard form very much as a rendezvous has. 
(4) Write a drama in which no spark is exchanged between 
the audience and the action, and you have done what fate does Sentences 1-7 lead up 
when it keeps lovers from their meeting. (5) The novel has to the dominating idea. 
a standard form very much as a road has. (6) You may set 
out anywhere you like and go wherever you please, at any 
gait, but you must go somewhere, or you have made what is 
no more a novel than some engineer’s road would be a road if 
it had neither beginning, end, nor direction. (7) But the 
essay! (8) It may be of any length, breadth, depth, weight, Sentence 8 contains 
density, color, savor, odor, appearance, importance, value, or the dominating idea. 
uselessness which you can or will give it. (9) The epigram 
bounds it on one side and the treatise on the other, but it has 
in its time encroached upon the territory of both of them, and 
it doubtless will do so again. (10) Or, to look at the essay 
from another angle, it is bounded on one side by the hell-fire 
sermon and on the other by the geometrical demonstration ; 
and yet it ranges easily between these extremes of heat and 
cold and occasionally steals from both of them. (11) It differs 
from a letter by being written to more—happily a great many 
more—than one person. (12) It differs from talk chiefly by 
being written at all. 


Sentences 9-12 expand 
upon the dominating 
idea. 


— Cart Van Doren, A Note on the Essay 


A précis is either right, wrong, or inadequate. An inadequate précis (1) fails to emphasize the dominating 
idea sufficiently, (2) over-emphasizes a minor detail, or (3) omits ideas necessary for a well-balanced précis. 


Of the following précis one is Right, one is Wrong, and two are Inadequate. Mark each précis Right, 
Wrong, or Inadequate. Be prepared to defend your decisions in class. 


1. The sonnet, drama, and novel have definite standard forms within whose limits each kind of 
writing is definitely limited. Remove the sestet from the sonnet, eliminate the spark of action from 
drama, or deprive the novel of purpose, and you have robbed each of an essential part. The essay, 
however, differs. It is not limited like a letter, for it reaches many; nor is it comparable to talk for it 
gains distinction by being written. 


2. The artificial limitations of form are as unnecessary to the essay as they are to other kinds of 
writing. The essay knows no bounds except those criteria which measure true literary values. 


3. Unlike the sonnet, drama, and novel, the essay knows none of the limitations of literary form. 
In both style and subject it enjoys the freedom of a four dimensional world. 


4. The essay is free in its style and choice of subject. It may be of any dimension, value, or useful- 
ness ; for it has encroached, and doubtlessly will again encroach, on any field it chooses. 
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EXERCISES FOR PRECIS WRITING 
No. 1 


Mr. Henry James once suggested, as a test of the rank of a novel, that we ask ourselves whether it 
aroused in us the emotions of surprise or the emotions of recognition. If it amuses us only by the ingenuity 
of its story and by the startling effect of its unsuspected incidents, it stands on a lower plane than if it 
please us by revealing unexpected recesses of the human soul, which we accept as veracious although we 
have never before perceived them. The same test is as valid in the theatre as in the library; and in a serious 
drama, as well as in high comedy, mere surprise must always be subordinate to the subtler recognition. We 
expect the dramatist to explain us to ourselves and to turn his lantern on the hidden corners of character, 
whether tragic or comic. When we see a personage in a play do this, or when we hear him say that, we 
ought to feel instantly that, however unforeseen the deed or the saying may be, it was precisely what that 
personage would have done or said at that particular moment of his life. 

—BRANDER MaTTHEws, A Study of a Drama (Houghton Mifflin Co.) (191 words) 


Give a synonym or short definition of each word listed below. Use each word in a sentence of your own. 


Example: 
‘ : Ability; skill; cleverness. The ingenuity of the writer in revealing the subtler human 
ingenuity : : : : 
emotions shows the depth and clarity of his penetration. 
veracious 
subtler 
No. 2 


In medizval and early modern times those articles only could be transported for any considerable 
distance which had great value in small bulk. Such were drugs, spices, fine cloths, rare silks and cotton, 
choice weapons, and armor. These were used chiefly by the small circle of the rich; trade in them did not 
effect the mass of the population. Where water transportation could be used there was indeed some 
possibility of trade and exchange in the bulkier commodities. For this reason England, with her insular 
position and much-indented seacoast, was able at a comparatively early stage to export such commodities 
as wool, copper, and tin, and to develop in some degree the geographical division of labor. With the 
improvement and enlargement of vessels, the greater security of the seas, and the use of the mariner’s 
compass, trade by water gradually grew to greater and greater dimensions. A still further extension came 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, when parts of the interior of the civilized countries were tapped 
by canals. But the most far-reaching development of the geographical division of labor came with the 
railway ; for the railway can reach all parts of the land. The industry of almost every part of the world 
has been transformed by this mighty solvent. 


—F. W. Taussic, The Principles of Economics (The Macmillan Co.) (213 words) 


insular 


solvent 
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No. 3 


The originality of form and treatment which Macaulay gave to the historical essay has not, perhaps, 
received due recognition. Without having invented it, he so greatly improved and expanded it that he 
deserves nearly as much credit as if he had. He did for the historical essay what Haydn did for the 
sonata, and Watt for the steam-engine; he found it rudimentary and unimportant, and left it complete 
and a thing of power. Before his time there was the ponderous history, generally in quarto, and there 
was the antiquarian dissertation. There was also the historical review, containing alternate pages of 
extract and comment, generally dull and gritty. But the historical essay, as he conceived it, and with 
the prompt inspiration of a real discoverer immediately put into practical shape, was as good as unknown 
before him. To take a bright period or personage of history, to frame it in a firm outline, to conceive 
it at once in article size, and then to fill in this limited canvas with sparkling anecdote, telling bits of 
color, and facts, all fused together by a real genius for narrative, was the sort of genre-painting which 
Macaulay applied to history. ... And to this day his essays remain the best of their class not only in 
England, but in Europe. Slight or even trivial in the field of historical erudition and critical inquiry, 
they are masterpieces, if regarded in the light of great popular cartoons on subjects taken from modern 
history. They are painted, indeed, with such freedom, vividness, and power that they may be said to 
enjoy a sort of tacit monopoly of the periods and characters to which they refer, in the estimation of the 
general public. 

— J. Correr Morison, Life of T. B. Macaulay (The Macmillan Co.) (284 words) 


rudimentary 
antiquarian 
dissertation 
genre 
erudition 


tacit 


No. 4 


During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were neighbors, our conversation turned frequently 
on the two cardinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence 
to the truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colors of imagination. 
The sudden charm, which accidents of light and shade, which moonlight or sunset, diffused over a known 
and familiar landscape, appeared to represent the practicability of combining both. These are the poetry 
of nature. The thought suggested itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a series of poems might 
be composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural ; 
and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of 
such emotions as would naturally accompany such situations, supposing them real. And real in this sense 
they have been to every human being who, from whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed 
himself under supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life ; 
the characters and incidents were to be such as will be found in every village and its vicinity, where there 
is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, or to notice them when they present themselves. 


— SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Biographia Literaria (234 words) 


cardinal 


diffused 


meditative 
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No. 5 


The principal object proposed in these poems was to choose incidents and situations from common life, 
and to relate or describe them, throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection of language really used by 
men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain coloring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; and, further, and above all, to make these incidents 
and situations interesting by tracing in them, truly though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature; 
chiefly, as far as regards the manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. Humble and 
rustic life was generally chosen, because, in that condition, the essential passions of the heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more 
emphatic language; because in that condition of life our elementary feelings co-exist in a state of greater 
simplicity, and, consequently, may be more accurately contemplated, and more forcibly communicated ; 
because the manners of rural life germinate from those elementary feelings; and from the necessary character 
of rural occupations, are more easily comprehended, and are more durable; and, lastly, because in that 
condition the passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature. The 
language, too, of these men has been adopted (purified indeed from what appear to be its real defects, 
from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust) because such men hourly communicate with the 
best objects from which the best part of language is originally derived; and because, from their rank in 
society and the sameness and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less under the influence of social 
vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple and unelaborated expressions. Accordingly such a 
language, arising out of repeated experience and regular feelings, is a more permanent, and a far more 
philosophical language, than that which is frequently substituted for it by poets, who think that they are 
conferring honor upon themselves and their art, in proportion as they separate themselves from the sym- 
pathies of men, and indulge in arbitrary and capricious habits of expression, in order to furnish food for 
fickle tastes, and fickle appetites, of their own creation. 


— WILLIAM WorpswortH, The Preface to the Lyrical Ballads (383 words) 
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No. 6 


The Duke appeals to Shy- 
lock to waive his claim, 
and to give a part of the 
original loan. 


Of no importance to the 
précts. 


Shylock refuses. 


Shylock explains his hatred 
for Antonio. 


* moiety — a portion. 


malice 


commiseration 


carrion 


ducats 


Enter Shylock 


DUKE: 


Shylock, the world thinks and I think so too, 

That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then ’tis thought 
Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 
{Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ; 

And where thou now exact’st the penalty, 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh, 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 

[For touched with human gentleness and love 
Forgive a moiety* of the principal ; 


Shy room and let him stand before our face: 


Fe an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 
Enough to press a royal merchant down 

J And pluck commiseration of his state 

lem brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never trained 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 


SHYLOCK: 


I have possess’d your grace of what I purpose, 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 

You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 

A weight of carrion-flesh than to receive 

Three thousand ducats: I’ll not answer that: 

But say it is my humour; is it answer’d? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 

To have it baned? What, are you answer’d yet? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others at the bagpipe; for affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your answer: 


{As there is no firm reason to be render’d 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 

Why he, a woollen bagpipe ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg’d hate and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d? 


— SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice 


Study the groupings above before writing your précis. 


(349 words) 
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mete 


dole 


lees 


It little profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel ; I will drink 
Life to the lees. All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim sea. I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known,—cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all, 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life! Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three sums to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


— ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson, Ulysses 


(253 words) 
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No. 8 


For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries—to read the best authors, observe the best 
speakers, and much exercise of his own style. In style, to consider what ought to be written, and after 
what manner, he must first think and excogitate his matter, then choose his words, and examine the weight 
oi either. Then take care, in placing and ranking both matter and words, that the composition be comely ; 
and to do this with diligence and often. No matter how slow the style be at first, so it be laboured and 
accurate; seek the best, and be not glad of the forward conceits, or first words, that offer themselves to 
us; but judge of what we invent, and order what we approve. Repeat often what we have formerly 
written ; which beside that it helps the consequence, and makes the juncture better, it quickens the heat of 
imagination, that often cools in the time of setting down, and gives it new strength, as if it grew lustier by 
the going back. As we see in the contention of leaping, they jump farthest that fetch their race largest; 
or, as in throwing a dart or javelin, we force back our arms to make our loose the stronger. Yet, if we have 
a fair gale of wind, I forbid not the steering out of our sail, so the favour of the gale deceive us not. For all 
that we invent doth please us in the conception of birth, else we would never set it down. But the safest is 
to return to our judgment, and handle over again those things the easiness of which might make them 
justly suspected. So did the best writers in their beginnings; they imposed upon themselves care and 
industry ; they did nothing rashly; they obtained first to write well, and then custom made it easy and a 
habit. By little and little their matter showed itself to them more plentifully; their words answered, their 
composition followed; and all, as in a well-ordered family, presented itself in the place. So that the sum 
of all is, ready writing makes not good writing, but good writing brings on ready writing. Yet, when we 
think we have got the faculty, it is even then good to resist it, as to give a horse a check sometimes with a 
bit, which doth not so much stop course as stir his mettle. Again, whither a man’s genius is best able to 
reach, thither it should more and more contend, lift and dilate itself; as men of low stature raise themselves 
on their toes, and so ofttimes get even, if not eminent. Besides, as it is fit for grown and able writers to 
stand of themselves, and work with their own strength, to trust and endeavour by their own faculties, so 
it is fit for the beginner and learner to study others and the best. For the mind and memory are more 
sharply exercised in comprehending another man’s things than our own; and such as accustom themselves 
and are familiar with the best authors shall ever and anon find somewhat of them in themselves, and in 
the expression of their minds, even when they feel it not, be able to utter something like theirs, which hath 
an authority above their own. Nay, sometimes it is the reward of a man’s study, the praise of quoting 
another man fitly ; and though a man be more prone, and able for one kind of writing than another, yet he 
must exercise all. For as in an instrument, so in style, there must be harmony in consent of parts. 


— BEN Jonson, Timber, CXV: “On Style and the Best Manner of Writing.” (608 words) 
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No. 9 


ardent 


oblivion 


glut 


What is the course of the life 

Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 

Here and there—eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and then they die,— 
Perish ; and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves, 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 

Of the midmost Ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 
And there are some whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 

In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes! some of us strive 

Not without action to die 
Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 

Glut the devouring grave. 


— MatTHEw Arno_p, Rugby Chapel 


(139 words) 
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No. 10 


All that remains of Burns, the writings he has left, seem to us no more than a poor mutilated fraction 
of what was in him; brief, broken glimpses of a genius that could never show itself complete; that 
wanted all things for completeness: culture, leisure, true effort—nay, even length of life. His poems are, 
with scarcely any exception, mere occasional effusions; poured forth with little premeditation; expressing, 
by such means as offered, the passion, opinion, or humor of the hour. Never in one instance was it 
permitted him to grapple with any subject with the full collection of his strength, to fuse and mold it 
in the concentrated fire of his genius. To try by the strict rules of art such imperfect fragments, would 
be at once unprofitable and unfair. Nevertheless, there is something in these poems, marred and defective 
as they are, which forbids the most fastidious student of poetry to pass them by. Some sort of enduring 
quality they must have: for, after fifty years of the wildest vicissitudes in poetic taste, they still continue 
to be read; nay, are read more and more eagerly, more and more extensively; and this not only by the 
literary virtuosos, and that class upon whom transitory causes operate most strongly, but by all classes, 
down to the most hard, unlettered, and truly natural class, who read little, and especially no poetry, except 
because they find pleasure in it. The grounds of so singular and wide a popularity, which extends, in a 
literal sense, from the palace to the hut, and over all regions where the English tongue is spoken, are well 
worth inquiring into. After every just deduction, it seems to imply some rare excellence in these works. 
What is that excellence? 


To answer this question will not lead us far. The excellence of Burns is, indeed, among the rarest, 
whether in poetry or prose; but, at the same time, it is plain and easily recognized; his sincerity, his indisput- 
able air of truth. Here are no fabulous woes or joys; no hollow fantastic sentimentalities; no wire drawr 
refinings, either in thought or feeling: the passion that is traced before us has glowed in a living heart; 
the opinion he utters has risen in his own understanding, and been a light to his own steps. He does not 
write from hearsay, but from sight and experience; it is the scenes that he has lived and labored amidst, 
that he describes: those scenes, rude and humble as they are, have kindled beautiful emotions in his soul, 
noble thought, and definite resolves; and he speaks forth what is in him, not from any outward call of 
vanity or interest, but because his heart is too full to be silent. He speaks it with such melody and modu- 
lation as he can; “in homely rustic jingle’; but it is his own, and genuine. This is the grand secret for 
finding readers and retaining them: let him who would move and convince others, be first moved and 
convinced himself. Horace’s rule, “Si vis me flere,”’ is applicable in a wider sense than the literal one. 
To every poet, to every writer, we might say: “Be true, if you would be believed.” Let a man but speak 
forth with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, the actual condition of his own heart; and other 
men, so strangely are we all knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to him. In 
culture, in extent of view, we may stand above the speaker, or below him; but in either case, his words, 
if they are earnest and sincere, will find some response within us; for in spite of all casual varieties in 
outward rank or inward, as face answers to face, so does the heart of man to man. 


— From Cartyte’s Essay on Burns (635 words) 


1 “Sj vis me flere, dolendum est Primum ipsi tibi’” (If you wish me to weep, you must first feel grief yourself). 
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providence 


pervert 


counsels 


No. 12 


Whereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend replied :— 
“Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering: but of this be sure— 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 

Whom we resist. If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of our good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttimes may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 

His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 


—Joun Mitton, Paradise Lost (104 words) 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair !” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


— SHELLEY, Ozymandias (111 words) 


Shelley points out the impermanency of material things. What, then, is permanent? Your précis 
must interpret the thought that lies behind the traveler’s story. 
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No. 13 


If then a practical end must be assigned to a University course, I say it is that of training good members 
of society. Its art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness for the world. It neither confines its 
views to particular professions on the one hand, nor creates heroes or inspires genius on the other. Works 
indeed of genius fall under no art; heroic minds come under no rule; a University is not a birthplace of 
poets or of immortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders of colonies, or conquerors of nations. It does 
not promise a generation of Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of Raphaels or Shake- 
speares, though such miracles of nature it has before now contained within its precincts. Nor is it content 
on the other hand with forming the critic or the experimentalist, the economist or the engineer, although 
such too it includes within its scope. But a university training is the great ordinary means to a great but 
ordinary end; it aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying 
the national taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, 
at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, 
and refining the intercourse of private life. It is the education which gives a man a clear, conscious view 
of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a 
force in urging them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a 
skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill 
any post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. It shows him how to accommodate himself 
to others, how to throw himself into their state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how to influence 
them, how to come to an understanding with them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any society, 
he has common ground with every class; he knows when to speak and when to be silent; he is able to 
converse, he is able to listen; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, when he has 
nothing to impart himself; he is ever ready, yet never in the way; he is a pleasant companion, and a comrade 
you can depend upon; he knows when to be serious and when to trifle and he has a sure tact which enables 
him to trifle with gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has the repose of a mind which lives in 
itself, while it lives in the world, and which has resources for its happiness at home when it cannot go 
abroad. He has a gift which serves him in public, and supports him in retirement, without which good 
fortune is but vulgar, and with which failure and disappointment have a charm. The art which tends to 
make a man all this, is in the object which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth or the art of health, 
though it is less susceptible of method, and less tangible, less certain, less complete in its result. 


— Joun Henry Newman, The Idea of a University, Discourse VII (461 words) 
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10 


Neatness 


No. 14 


tremulous 


cadence 


turbid 


The sea is calm tonight, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits ;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air ! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the A¢gean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


— MatrHew ArNoLp, Dover Beach 


(258 words) 
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The science of finance may be conveniently divided into public finance and private finance. The former 
deals with the methods of securing money for the conduct of government and the administration of the 
public funds; the latter deals with the methods of securing money for private, usually gainful, enterprises 
and the administration of this money by individuals, corporations, and voluntary associations. The two 
fields are distinct. In the former, money is spent so that it may yield, ostensibly, the greatest value for 
the members of the community; while in the latter the money is spent so that it will yield, ostensibly too 
the greatest ultimate profit to those who contributed it. The point of view is different throughout, although 
there is this in common, that in each case the ultimate economic sanction is the largest value with the least 
waste, and the ultimate ethical sanction is justice to all concerned. 


— Dewine, Fimanctal Policy of Corporations (150 words) 
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No. 16 


The assumption that business corporations as a class are organized and conducted primarily for profit, 
does not obscure the still more important fact that in receiving a profit, all private corporations must serve 
a public end. The railroads were built originally by money collected from men who hoped to obtain large 
profit through their operation. Nevertheless the railroad has wrought a veritable social and economic 
revolution, welding into a coherent industrial unity the peoples of widely separated geographical regions. 
Built by private means, and administered by private agencies, the railroads, the electric light companies, 
the gas works, were conceived primarily to yield a profit; yet this profit was possible only so long as they 
served real human needs. This is the presupposition of the social justice of the private administration 


of property. 
— Dew1ne, Financial Policy of Corporations (132 words) 
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EXAMPLES TAKEN FROM THE ESSAY TYPE EXAMINATIONS 
FORMERLY ISSUED BY THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND 


NEW YORK STATE REGENTS FOUR-YEAR ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


Typical Questions : 
1. Explain in your own words the meaning of this passage. 
State briefly the line of thought developed in the preceding paragraph. 
State in your own words the idea expressed in this stanza. 
Explain in your own words the mental qualities that an author must have in order to write well. 


State briefly in your own words the thought of this passage. 


SES tN Bert a bon 


State in one sentence the thought of this paragraph. 
7. Reproduce in your own words the central thought of this passage. 


In other words: Write a précis of the passage given. 


No. 17 


Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, Proposition. 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, odercteutincdaton!ctithe 


For I did not bring home the river and sky ; proposition. 


He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye... . | 


Close Relationship. 
Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
SU an OE Is Leads to the statement in 
Again I saw, again I heard, the last line. 
The rolling river, the morning bird ;— 
Beauty through my senses stole ; 


I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 
— Ratpx WALDo Emerson, Each and All (Houghton Mifflin Co.) (108 words) 


1. These lines develop two aspects of a single thought. 


2. The first group of lines consists of a proposition and its concrete illustration. The illustration, in 
turn, consists of a series of closely connected statements. With the connection of these statements clear 
in your mind, sum up the first group of lines in two sentences. 


3. The second group of lines leads up to a statement which stands in close relationship to the first line 
of the first group. Keeping this relation in mind, sum up the idea of the second group of lines in not more 
than two sentences. 
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No. 18 
ClESESB: 


Science is, I believe, nothing but trained and organized common sense, differing from the latter only 
as a veteran may differ from a raw recruit: and its methods differ from those of common sense only as 
far as the guardsman’s cut and thrust differ from the manner in which a savage wields his club. The 
primary power is the same in each case, and perhaps the untutored savage has the more brawny arm of 
the two. The real advantage lies in the point and polish of the swordsman’s weapon; in the trained eye 
quick to spy out the weakness of the adversary; in the ready hand prompt to follow it on the instant. But, 
after all, the sword exercise is only the hewing and poking of the clubman developed and perfected. 

So, the vast results obtained by Science are won by no mystical faculties, by no mental processes, 
other than those which are practised by every one of us, in the humblest and meanest affairs of life. A 
detective policeman discovers a burglar by the marks made by his shoe, by a mental process identical with 
that by which Cuvier restored the extinct animals of Montmartre from fragments of their bones. Nor does 
that process of induction and deduction by which a lady, finding a stain of a peculiar kind upon her dress, 
conclude that somebody has upset the inkstand thereon, differ in any way, in kind, from that by which 
Adams and Leverrier discovered a new planet. 

The man of science, in fact, simply uses with scrupulous exactness the methods which we all, habitually 
and at every moment, use carelessly ; and the man of business must as much avail himself of the scientific 
method—must be as truly a man of science—as the veriest bookworm of us all; though I have no doubt 
that the man of business will find himself out to be a philosopher with as much surprise as M. Jourdain 
exhibited when he discovered that he had been all his life talking prose. 


— Tuomas Hux ey, The Educational Value of the Natural History Sctences (337 words) 


induction 


deduction 


No. 19 
Gs Eas; 


Courage is the sound health of a man’s nature: but just as, they tell us, there is no man whose physical 
health is perfect, no man who does not carry somewhere in him some disease which if no other cause 
outstrips it will bring his death, so there is probably no man who in all his life, in every part of him, is 
thoroughly, consistently courageous. We know how easy it is to find a man bold as a lion in one part of 
his nature, and timid as a hare in others. It makes some of the strangest complications of character. It 
is at the root of some of our most surprising disappointments about men. I see a man lead a regiment in 
battle directly into the face of the most fearful fire, as stiff and unflinching as if he were made of steel. 
I think, ‘“Here is a brave man,” and I sit down to talk with him, and I find him the most timid creature 
in his opinions, eternally conservative, always asking what other people think. He is physically brave and 
intellectually a coward. Or I see a man holding his own principle with calm and strong assertion, and I 
learn to honor him, and yet that man will not walk through a dark passage by himself nor hold out his 
hand for a splinter to be taken out without a groan. He has moral courage but no physical courage. 
“My dear friend, where are you a coward, where is your weak spot?” we should ask of a new companion 
if we were wholly frank with him, and if he answered us truthfully we should know him at once. As 
we cannot use such frankness to one another, we have to go on feeling one another’s life until we find just 
at what point his bravery breaks down in cowardice. 

— Puituires Brooks (E. P. Dutton & Co.) (313 words) 
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commingled 


caravels 


No. 21 


benign 


incorporate 


Cae Feeds Be 
SONNET 


There was an Indian, who had known no change, 
Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise; looked up; and gasped for speech, 
For in the bay, where nothing was before, 

Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes, 

With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 
And fluttering colored signs and clambering crews, 
And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 

His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 

His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 

And stared, and saw, and did not understand, 
Columbus’s doom-burdened caravels 

Slant to the shore, and all their seamen land. 


J. C. Squire (Doubleday, Doran Co.) 


Od OF Ms & 


Erelong I paced those cloisteral aisles, erelong 
I moved where pale memorial shapes convene, 
Where poet, warrior, statesman, king, or queen 
In one great elegy of sculpture throng, 
When suddenly, with heartbeats glad and strong, 
I saw the face of that lost friend serene 
Who robed Hiawatha and Evangeline 
In such benign simplicity of song! 
Then, swiftly as light mists on morning leas, 
All history, legend, England, backward drawn, 
Vanish like vision to incorporate air. 


And in one sweet colonial home o’er seas 
I saw the lamp shine out across the lawn; 
I heard the old clock ticking on the stair! 


— Epcar Fawcett, Longfellow in Westminster Abbey 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


(107 words) 


(101 words) 
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No. 22. 


Cah ae. 
An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at the present state of things, which his system of opinions 


obliged him to represent in its worst form, has observed of the earth “that its greater part is covered by 
the uninhabitable ocean; that of the rest some is encumbered with naked mountains, and some lost under 
barren sands; some scorched with unintermitted heat, and some petrified with perpetual frost; so that only 
a few regions remain for the production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, and the accommodation of man.” 

The same observation may be transferred to the time allotted us in our present state. When we have 
deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, or 
irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of custom; all that passes in regulating the superficial decoration of 
life, or is given up in the reciprocations of civility to the disposal of others; all that is torn from us by the 
violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away by lassitude and languor; we shall find that part of our 
duration very small of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which we can spend wholly at our 
own choice. Many of our hours are lost in a rotation of petty cares, in a constant recurrence of the same 
employments; many of our provisions for ease or happiness are always exhausted by the present day; 
and a great part of our existence serves no other purpose than that of enabling us to enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which are left in our disposal, it may reasonably be expected that we should be 
so frugal, as to let none of them slip from us without some equivalent; and perhaps it might be found, 
that as the earth, however straightened by rocks and waters, is capable of producing more than all its 
inhabitants are able to consume, our lives, though contracted by incidental distraction, would yet afford us 
a large space vacant to the exercise of reason and virtue; that we want! not time, but diligence, for great 
performances ; and that we squander much of our allowance; even while we think it sparing and insufficient. 


— SAMUEL JoHNsON, The Rambler (386 words) 
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appropriated 
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imperceptibly 
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No. 23 


C) EB. EB. 


(Write a précis of each selection before attempting to give the comparisons) 


Compare briefly Chapman’s characterization of Clermont (A) with Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior (B). 


Merry 


Guise 


Icrowd 


A 


_._________.__..__--But wherein is this Clermont such a rare one? 


In his most gentle and unwearied mind, 
Rightly to virtue framed; in very nature: 

In his most firm inexorable spirit, 

To be removed from anything he chooseth 
For worthiness ; or bear the best persuasion 
To what is base, or filleth not his object: 

In his contempt of riches and of greatness; 
In (his) estimation of th’ idolatrous vulgar ;1 
His scorn of all things servile and ignoble, 
Though they could gain him never such advancement ; 
His liberal kind of speaking what is truth 

In spite of temporizing; the great rising 

And learning of his soul, so much the more 
Against ill fortune, as she set herself 

Sharp against him, or would present most hard, 
To shun the malice of her deadliest charge ; 
His detestation of his special friends 

When he perceived their tyrannous will to do. 
Or their objection basely to sustain 

Any injustice that they could revenge ; 

The flexibility of his most anger, 

Even in the main career and fury of it, 
When any object of desertful pity 

Offers itself to him; his sweet disposure 

As much abhorring to behold, as do 

Any unnatural and bloody action; 

His just contempt of jesters, parasites, 
Servile observers, and polluted tongues: 

In short, this Senecal? man is found in him, 
He may with heaven’s immortal powers compare, 
To whom the day and fortune equal are; 
Come fair or foul, whatever chance can fall, 
Fix’d in himself, he still is one to all. 


— GEorGE CHAPMAN, The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambots (Act V, Sc. 1) 


B 


“°Tis, finally, the man, who lifted high 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed : 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause... . 


—Wit11amM WornpswortH, The Character of the Happy Warrwr 


” 


(248 words) 


(126 words) 
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No. 24 
C. E. E. B. 


Adjustment is exactly what a man gains when he comes to himself. Some men gain it late, some 
early ; some get it all at once, as if by one distinct act of deliberate accommodation; others get it by degrees 
and quite imperceptibly. No doubt to most men it comes by the slow process of experience—at each stage 
of life a little. A college man feels the first shock of it at graduation, when the boy’s life has been lived 
out and the man’s life suddenly begins. He has measured himself with boys, he knows their code and 
feels the spur of their ideals of achievement. But what the world expects of him he has yet to find out, and 
it works—when he has discovered it—a veritable revolution in his ways both of thought and action. He 
finds a new sort of fitness demanded of him, executive, thorough-going, careful of details, full of drudgery 
and obedience to orders. Everybody is ahead of him. Just now he was a senior, at the top of the world 
he knew and reigned in, a finished product and pattern of good form. Of a sudden he is a novice again, 
as green as in his first school year, studying a thing that seems to have no rules—at sea amid cross-winds, 
and a bit sea-sick withal. Presently, if he be made of stuff that will shake into shape and fitness, he 
settles to his tasks and is comfortable. He has come to himself: understands what capacity is, and what 
it is meant for; sees that his training was not for ornament, or personal gratification, but to teach him 
how to use himself and develop faculties worth using. Henceforth there is a zest in action, and he loves 
to see his strokes tell. 


— Wooprow Witson, When a Man Comes to Himself (300 words) 


imperceptibly 


novice 
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CAH Ke: 


Oh, Friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show ; mean handywork of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense— 

This is idolatry, and these we adore; 

Plain living and high thinking are no more; 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 


— WILLIAM WorbDsworTH (107 words) 
rapine 


avarice 
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No. 26 
C. E. E. B. 


The object of this section is, in part, to test your power of observing and of applying what you have 
learned to the solution of unexpected problems. 


ie The aim of literary study is not to amuse the hours of leisure; it is to awake oneself, it is to be alive, 
to intensify one’s capacity for pleasure, for sympathy, and for comprehension. It is not to affect one hour, 
but twenty-four hours. It is to change utterly one’s relations with the world. An understanding appreciation 
of literature means an understanding appreciation of the world, and it means nothing else.... The 
spirit of literature is unifying; it joins the candle and the star, and by the magic of an image shows that 
the beauty of the greater is in the less. And, not content with the disclosure of beauty and the bringing 
together of all things whatever within its focus, it enforces a moral wisdom by the tracing everywhere 
of cause and effect. It consoles doubly—by the revelation of unsuspected loveliness, and by the proof that 
our own lot is the common lot... . It is well to remind ourselves that literature is first and last a means 
of life, and that the enterprise of forming one’s literary taste is an enterprise of learning how best to use 
this means of life. People who don’t want to live, people who would sooner hibernate than feel intensely, 
will be wise to eschew literature. 


— Arnot BENNETT, Literary Taste; How to Form It (216 words) 


Explain in your own words the meaning o} this passage. 


comprehension 


hibernate 


eschew 


ap STUPIDITY STREET 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 

For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 

The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat ; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


— RatpH Hopcson (48 words) 


Explain in your own words the meaning of this poem. 
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C. E. E. B. 


The object of this section is to test your power of thinking and of interpreting passages of literature 
which you have not read before. 


1. 


The evening darkens over: 

After a day so bright 

The windcapt waves discover 
That wild will be the night. 
There’s sound of distant thunder. 


The latest sea-birds hover 
Along the cliff’s sheer height ; 
As in the memory wander 
Last flutterings of delight, 
White wings lost on the white. 


There’s not a ship in sight ; 

And as the sun goes under 

Thick clouds conspire to cover 
The moon that should rise yonder. 
Thou art alone, fond lover. 


— Rosert Brinces, Shorter Poems, Book III (76 words) 


a. What is the mood of this poem? 
b. What pictorial details does the author use to make clear this mood? 


ea If we have inherited, not the Puritan heirlooms, but the living Puritan traditions, we enter into the 
modern spirit. By this phrase I mean, primarily, “the disposition to accept nothing on authority, but to bring 
all reports to the test of experience.”” The modern spirit is, first of all, a free spirit open on all sides to 
the influx of truth, even from the past. But freedom is not its only characteristic. The modern spirit is 
marked, further, by an active curiosity, which grows by what it feeds upon, and goes ever inquiring for 
fresher and sounder information, not content till it has the best information to be had anywhere. But 
since it seeks the best, it is, by necessity, also a critical spirit, constantly sifting, discriminating, rejecting, 
and holding fast that which is good, only till that which is better is within sight. This endless quest, when it 
becomes central in a life, requires labor, requires pain, requires a measure of courage; and so the modern 
spirit, with its other virtues, is an heroic spirit. As a reward for difficulties gallantly undertaken, the gods 
bestow on the modern spirit a kind of eternal youth, with unfailing powers of recuperation and growth. 


— Stuart P. SHERMAN, What Is a Puritan? (202 words) 


a. Summarize in your own words Mr. Sherman’s characterization of the modern spirit. 


b. Why does the author emphasize the phrase even from the past? 
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C. E. E. B. 


The object of this section is to test your powers of thinking and of interpreting passages of literature 
which you have not read before. 


Ee It is by means of familiar words that style takes hold of the reader and gets possession of him. It is 
by means of these that great thoughts get currency and pass for true metal, like gold and silver which have 
had a recognized stamp put upon them. They beget confidence in the man who, in order to make his thoughts 
more clearly perceived, uses them; for people feel that such an employment of the language of common 
human like betokens a man who knows that life and its concerns, and who keeps himself in contact with 
them. Besides these words make a style frank and easy. They show that an author has long made the 
thoughts or the feeling expressed his mental food; that he has so assimilated them and familiarized them, 
that the most common expressions suffice him in order to express ideas which have become everyday ideas 
to him by the length of time they have been in his mind. And lastly, what one says in such words looks 
more true; for, of all words in use, none are so clear as those we call common words; and clearness is so 
eminently one of the characteristics of truth, that often it even passes for truth itself. 


— JosEPH JouBERT, Thoughts (209 words) 


a. Summarize the thought of this passage in your own words. 


b. “Clearness is so eminently one of the characteristics of truth.” Discuss briefly. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away. 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 


—Emity Dickinson, A Book (41 words) 


a. State in your own words the meaning of this poem. 


b. Why does the author match the words “coursers” and “prancing” ? 


c. Why is the chariot described as “frugal” ? 
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CEs E,B: 
Required of all candidates. 


The object. of this section is, in part, to test your power of observing and of applying what you have 
learned to the solution of unexpected problems. 


1. The thought suggested itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents and agent were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions as would naturally accompany such situations, supposing them real. ... For the second class, 
subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life; the characters and incidents were to be such as will be found 
in every village and its vicinity, where there is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, or to 
notice them when they present themselves. 


In this idea originated the plan of the Lyrical Ballads; in which it was agreed that my endeavours 
should be directed to persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic, yet so as to transfer from 
our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose to himself as his object, to give the charm of novelty to 
things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s attention 
from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world before us. . 


— SAMUEL TAYLOR CoLeRIDGE, Biographia Literaria (243 words) 
analogous 
supernatural 


lethargy 


a. Describe in your own words the two kinds of poetry mentioned in these paragraphs. 


b. How do the two passages that follow (A and B) illustrate the two kinds of poetry described in 
the prose passage? Show which is which. 


A B 
“T have seen “Whom the untaught Shepherds call 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract Pixies in their madrigal, 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear Fancy’s children, here we dwell: 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; Welcome, Ladies! to our cell. 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul Here the wren of softest note 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon Builds its nest and warbles well ; 
Brightened with joy; for within were heard Here the blackbird strains his throat ; 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed Welcome, Ladies! to our cell. 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself When fades the moon to shadowy-pale, 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, And scuds the cloud before the gale, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart Ere the Morn all gem-bedight 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; Hath streak’d the East with rosy light, 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; We sip the furze-flower’s fragrant dews 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart Clad in robes of rainbow hues ; 
Of endless agitation.” Or sport amid the shooting gleams 
(104 words) To the tune of distant-tinkling teams, 


While lusty Labour scouting sorrow 
Bids the Dame a glad good-morrow, 
Who jogs the accustom’d road along, 
And paces cheery to her cheering song.” 


(105 words) 


Optional. (Not required. Not a substitute for [a] or [b]) 
Explain in your own words the meaning of A. 
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Required of all candidates. The object of this section is, in part, to test your power of observing and 
of applying what you have observed to the solution of unexpected problems. 
i Of all difficulties which impede the progress of thought and the formation of well-grounded opinions 
on life and social arrangements the greatest is now the unspeakable ignorance and inattention of mankind 
in respect to the influences which form human character. Whatever any portion of the human species now 
are, or seem to be, such, it is supposed, they have a natural tendency to be: even when the most elementary 
knowledge of the circumstances in which they have been placed clearly points out the causes that made 
them what they are. Because a cotter deeply in arrears to his landlord is not industrious, there are people 
who think that the Irish are naturally idle. Because constitutions can be overthrown when the authorities 
appointed to execute them turn their arms against them, there are people who think the French incapable 
of free government. Because the Greeks cheated the Turks, and the Turks only plundered the Greeks, 
there are persons who think that the Turks are naturally more sincere: and because women, as is often 
said, care nothing about politics, except their personalities, it is supposed that the general good is naturally 
less interesting to women than to men. History, which is now so much better understood than formerly, 
teaches another lesson: if only by showing the extraordinary susceptibility of human nature to external 
influences, and the extreme variableness of those of its manifestations which are supposed to be most 
universal and uniform. But in history, as in travelling, men usually see only what they already have in 
their own minds ; and few learn much from history who do not bring much with them to its study. 

— Joun Stuart MILL, The Subjection of Women (264 words) 

a. What do the illustrations about the cotter, the French people, and the Greeks and the Turks tend 
to prove? 

b. State in your own words the lesson that John Stuart Mill says history teaches. 


impede 
cotter 
nianifestations 


AT GRAFTON 
God laughed when He made Grafton 
That’s under Bredon Hill, 
A jewel in a jewelled plain. 
The seasons work their will 
On golden thatch and crumbling stone, 
And every soft-lipped breeze 
Makes music for the Grafton men 
In comfortable trees. 


God’s beauty over Grafton 
Stole into roof and wall, 

And hallowed every paved path 
And every lowly stall, 

And to a woven wonder 
Conspired with one accord 

The labour of the servant, 
The labour of the Lord. 


And momently to Grafton 

Comes in from vale and wold 

The sound of sheep unshephered, 

The sound of sheep in fold, 

And, blown along the bases 

Of lands that set their wide 

Frank brows to God, comes chanting 

The breath of Bristol tide. 

— JoHN DRINKWATER (120 words) 

a. Explain in a sentence each what the poet means by “the labour of the servant” and the “labour of 


the Lord.” 
b. Comment on the use of the word “laughed” in the opening verse. 
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No. 31 
Cake 23: 


For all candidates. Write on either Question 4 or Question 5. Do not write on both. 


4. “Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions. It relates to whatever gives immediate 
pleasure or pain to the human mind. It comes home to the bosoms and businesses of men; for nothing 
but what so comes home to them in the most general and intelligible shape, can be a subject for poetry 
Poetry is the universal language which the heart holds with nature and itself. He who has a contempt for 
poetry, cannot have much respect for himself, or for anything else. It is not a mere frivolous accomplish- 
ment, .. . the trifling amusement of a few idle readers or leisure hours—it has been the study and delight 
of mankind in all ages. Many people suppose that poetry is something to be found only in books, contained 
in lines of ten syllables with like endings: but wherever there is a sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, 
as in the motion of a wave of the sea, in the growth of a flower that ‘spreads its sweet leaves to the air 
and dedicates its beauty to the sun’—there is poetry, in its birth.... There is no thought or feeling that 
can have entered into the mind of man, which he would be eager to communicate to others, or which thev 
would listen to with delight, that is not a fit subject for poetry.” 


— WittiaM Haziitt, On Poetry in General (226 words) 


a. What, according to Hazlitt, are the sources of poetry? 


b. Explain with specific references to poems that you have read your agreement or disagreement with 
some of Hazlitt’s statements. 


contempt 


a CAMELOT 


When Spring was running through the woods, 
And buds were showing leaf and flower, 
We read the Book of Arthur in 
A coppice facing Holmbush Tower. 


And, dreaming o’er the old romance 
Together in so fair a spot, 

What wonder if we smiled and said, 
“Lo, yonder tow’r is Camelot!” 


And scarcely had we spoken when 

An old-time pilgrim touched our hands, 
To say, “Young men, you linger on 

The outskirts of King Arthur’s lands.” 


“Yes, yes,” we cried, “we know it, but 
Which path leads up to Camelot?” 
He, fumbling at his scrip, replied, 
“T know it, and I know it not.” 


“O, pilgrim, kindly tell us when 
The secret of it we may know!” 
But, passing underneath the boughs, 
He answered, very soft and low— 


“Some find it when their hair is brown; 
Some find it when their hair is white ; 
And you may seek it many years ; 
And you may find it out to-night.” 
— CHARLES DALMON (157 words) 


a. What does the poet mean by the path that “leads up to Camelot”? 

b. Interpret the last stanza as precisely as you can. 

c. Explain the line “I know it, and I know it not.” 

Optional. (Not required. Not a substitute for any other question.) 

Why seek the path up to Camelot? Why is the search uncertain? 
coppice 
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No. 32 
OS) OF) Oi > 


“Think of life as a vast museum; or better, perhaps, as a vast engineering workshop. It is both those 
things, among others. Then think of oneself walking through it. You know how the average man walks 
through a museum or a workshop when he knows nothing particular about it. You try hard to be intelligent; 
failing in that, you try to conceal your lack of intelligence. You would like to be interested, but you do not 
know what is interesting and what is not. Some of the specimens strike you as pretty; some of the engines 
seem to you very powerful; you are dazzled and amused by the blaze of the fires, you are secretly interested 
in the men and wish you could talk to them. But in the main you come out at the other end tired and 
rather dispirited and having got remarkably little out of it. That is the way a stupid and uneducated man, 
with no one to help him, goes through life.” 


— GILBERT Murray, Literature as Revelation (167 words) 


How should an educated man go through life? Explain with specific reference to the paragraph by 
Gilbert Murray. 


ON GROWING OLD 


“Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying ; 
My dog and I are old, too old for roving ; 
Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift flying, 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 
I take the book and gather to the fire, 
Turning old yellow leaves ; minute by minute, 
The clock ticks to my heart ; a withered wire 
Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 
I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 
Your cornland, nor your hill-land nor your valleys, 
Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 
Where the young knight the broken squadron rallies. 
Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 


Beauty, have pity, for the strong have power, 

The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 

Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 

Spring time of man all April in a face. 

Only, as in the jostling in the Strand,* 

Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud, 

The beggar with the saucer in his hand 

Asks only a penny from the passing crowd, 

So, from this glittering world with all its fashion, 

Its fire and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, Beauty, wisdom and passion, 

Bread to the soul, rain where the summers parch. 
Give me but these, and though the darkness close 
Even the night will blossom as the rose.” 


— JoHN MASEFIELD, On Growing Old = (237 words) 
* The Strand, a busy street in London. 


Summarize in your own words, this poem, rendering its meaning as accurately as you are able. 
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No. 33 
C. E, E. B. 
Express in a single sentence the essential thought embodied in the following paragraph: 


Superficial observers who saw Lincoln’s homely aspect and plain manners, and noted that his fellow- 
townsmen, when asked why they so trusted him, answered that it was for his common-sense, failed to see that 
his common-sense was a part of his genius. What is common-sense but the power of seeing the fundamentals 
of any practical question, and of disengaging them from the accidental and transient features that may overlie 
these fundamentals—the power, to use a familiar expression, of getting down to bed rock? One part of this 
power is the faculty for perceiving what the average man will think and can be induced to do. This is what 
keeps the superior mind in touch with the ordinary mind, and this is perhaps why the name of “common- 
sense” is used, because the superior mind seems in its power of comprehending others to be itself a part of 
the general sense of the community. All men of high practical capacity have this power. It is the first 
condition of success. But in men who have received a philosophical or literary education there is a tendency 
to embellish, for purposes of persuasion, or perhaps for their own gratification, the language in which they 
recommend their conctusions, or to state those conclusions in the light of large general principles, a tendency 
which may, unless carefully watched, carry them too high above the heads of the crowd. Lincoln, never 
having had such an education, spoke to the people as one of themselves. He seemed to be saying not only 
what each felt, but expressing the feeling just as each would have expressed it. In reality, he was quite 
as much above his neighbors in insight as was the polished orator or writer, but the plain directness of his 
language seemed to keep him on their level. 

— Lorp Bryce, Modern English Essays, Vol. II] (E. P. Dutton & Co.) (301 words) 


superficial 


homely aspect 


transient 
comprehending 
embellish 
No. 34 
C._E. E. B. 
(a) When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 


The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With the lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 
— A.C. SwInBuRNE- (32 words) 
Make the meaning of line 2 clearer by the substitution of one word for “The mother of months.” 


(b) Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame ; 
The child, whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father’s care; 
’Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
— JoHn Gay = (38 words) 
(1) Express in your own words the meaning of line 2. 
(2) Show in one sentence that line 2 expresses the idea of the passage. 


(c) But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 
Under the waters of sleep? 
—Sypney Lanier’ (22 words) 
Specify what two things are compared. 


(d) These are the days when the birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June — 
A blue and gold mistake. 
— Emity DICKINSON (40 words) 
(1) Give a suitable title for these verses. 
(2) Give a synonym for “sophistries” in line 5. 
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No. 35 
ClESEB: 


IN TIME OF THE BREAKING OF NATIONS 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


2 
Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass ; 
Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


3 
Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by ; 
War’s annals will cloud into night 
Fre their story die. 
— THomas Harpy (63 words) 


From Collected Poems. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 


(a) State in your own words the central idea in this poem. 
(b) What is gained by Hardy’s method of presenting this idea? 


No. 36 
Milt. 

We are apt to wonder at the scholarship of the men of three centuries ago and at a certain dignity of 
phrase that characterizes them. They were scholars because they did not read so many things as we. They 
had fewer books, but these were of the best. Their speech was noble, because they lunched with Plutarch 
and supped with Plato. We spend as much time over print as they did, but instead of communing with 
the choice thoughts of choice spirits, and unconsciously acquiring the grand manner of that supreme society, 
we diligently inform ourselves, and cover the continent with a cobweb of telegraphs to inform us, of such 
inspiring facts as that a horse belonging to Mr. Smith ran away on Wednesday, seriously damaging a 
valuable carryall; that a son of Mr. Brown swallowed a hickory nut on Thursday; and that a gravel bank 
caved in and buried Mr. Robinson alive on Friday. Alas, it is we ourselves that are getting buried alive 
under this avalanche of earthly impertinences! It is we who, while we might each in his humble way be 
helping our fellows into the right path, or adding one block to the climbing spire of a fine soul, are willing 
to become mere sponges saturated from the stagnant goosepond of village gossip. This is the kind or 
news we compass the globe to catch, fresh from Bungtown Center, when we might have it fresh from 
neaven by the electric lines of poet or prophet! It is bad enough that we should be compelled to know so 
many nothings, but it is downright intolerable that we must wash so many barrow-loads of gravel to find 
a grain of mica after all. And then to be told that the ability to read makes us all shareholders in the 
Bonanza Mine of Universal Intelligence! 

(307 words) 

State in a single sentence the main thought in this passage. 


communing 


diligently 


impertinences 


stagnant 
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No. 37 


Merit, 


So far as leisure means the state of having nothing to do, of having no duties to perform but only 
inclinations to follow, there is no prospect that leisure will ever become the general lot of mankind. The 
indications point in the opposite direction. If the world of our day has little room for idle people, the world 
of the future will have still less. There are no signs that I can see that society is advancing toward a work- 
less state of existence, when men will be able to live the life of lotus-eaters. In the kind of civilization we 
have created, everybody is needed to put his shoulders to the wheel, and in the higher civilization which is to 
arise out of this, our posterity shall be more fully employed than we are. The higher our civilization 
becomes, the more it will demand of us all in the way of vigor, industry, skill, and forethought. The 
challenge of labor is an increasing challenge; the higher powers are not going to make things easier at 
that point. They will continue in the future as in the past to give society a task proportioned to its powers. 
As intelligence increases, as science becomes more efficient, as organization becomes more perfect, as liberty 
becomes more real, we may look out for a corresponding increase in the demand for industry, for courage, 
for loyalty. To each man according to his several abilities. I see no prospect of a workless civilization— 
of a state of things when unemployment will be abolished through the abolition of employment, as a wag 
recently suggested it might be. 


—L. P. Jacks, Responsibility and Culture (270 words) 


Reproduce in your own words the central thought in this passage. 


lotus-eaters 


wag 
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No. 38 
Mision. 


With the growth of knowledge even familiar facts by successive reinterpretations may change their 
character completely. ... The history of the transmutation of the chemical elements . . . illustrates this 
sort of mutation. The Alexandrian and the medieval alchemists, primarily as a consequence of their 
inability to distinguish between pure metals and alloys, believed, or under the influence of seductive hopes 
imagined, that they had actually converted mercury and other metals into gold. Their earlier assertions 
to this effect were supported by what was then good evidence; and even later, when more inclusive knowl- 
edge suggested that they had been deluded, this could not be proved, for belief in the possibility of such 
transmutation was by no means absurd. As late as the middle of the seventeenth century the skeptical and 
judicious Boyle was in doubt, and rightly in doubt, concerning it. Thanks to his own labors and those 
of his successors, however, evidence was collected within the following century which proved, so far as 
wholly negative evidence may be said to prove, that transmutation was highly improbable; and two cen- 
turies more of vastly multiplied experiences conclusively confirmed this opinion. It was then accepted 
as a fact that the chemical elements, which were now satisfactorily identified as substances chemically 
undecomposable, could not be converted into one another, and the gold, therefore, could not be made from 
mercury. Today, however, as all are well aware, transmutations of the elements have been observed to 
occur, both spontaneously in radioactive disintegrations and when artificially brought about by electrical 
bombardment; and it is no longer considered impossible that gold may at some future time be made out 
of mercury. Originally, then, it was an accepted fact that transmutation occurred; subsequently it was an 
accepted fact that it could not occur; now we know that it does occur, though not at all as the old alchemists 
imagined. 

— Freperick Barry, The Scientific Habit of Thought (309 words) 


a. Givea title to the extract. 


b. In how many sections is the leading idea of the paragraph developed? Indicate the division points 
between the sections. Sum up, in a sentence for each section, the thought for that portion of the paragraph. 


c. What is the force of the twentieth word in the fourth sentence? Of the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth words in the sixth sentence? List the words in the paragraph with which you are least familiar. 


d. Give if you can another example that will illustrate the point made in this paragraph. 


transmutation 


mutation 


alloy 


seductive 


deluded 


judicious 
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No. 39 
Mey T. 


The man who comes out of college must have got out of it a quickening and a training which will 
make him in some degree a master among men. If he has got less, college was not worth his while. He 
must have got such preparation and development of his faculties as will give him movement as well as mere 
mechanical efficiency in affairs, complex, difficult, and subject to change. The word efficiency has in our 
day the power to think at the center of it, the power of independent movement and initiative. It is not 
merely the suitability to be a good tool, it is the power to wield tools, and among the tools are men and 
circumstances and changing processes of industry, changing phases of life itself. 


If when a man graduates from college he has learned the work he is fitted for, if he has gained some 
ideal of beauty, if he has delved deeply enough into himself to have even a vague knowledge of his own 
soul, if he has learned enough of the past to understand to some small degree the present, and if he has 
gathered unto himself enough ideas of life to have a workable philosophy of living, he has begun at least 
to learn to live. He can count his years in college well spent. He has the rudiments of an education. If 
he continues to work, to think, and to learn, he may, by the grace of God, become a man. 

(250 words) 


1. Make a comparison of the two paragraphs as to 
(a) subject matter ; 


(b) clearness of statement. 


2. Write a paragraph of about the same number of words in which you express your own ideas on the 
same subject. 
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No. 40 
M. I. T. 


(Fifty minutes) 


Accepting the idea that culture includes as a major object the development of a philosophy of life, the 
speaker believes that the engineer has some positive contribution to make to such a philosophy. Perhaps the 
positive contributions are not so great as the indirect, and this point will be discussed later. 

One positive contribution toward a development of culture which the engineer is well fitted to make, or at 
least to emphasize, is the demand that the field of interest underlying such a philosophy be broadened to include 
not only the viewpoint of pure science but the application of that viewpoint to the affairs of daily life, and a 
consideration of the resultant effect upon our thinking. The speaker, so far from wishing to belittle the im- 
portance of the classical viewpoint of culture, wishes to express his admiration — a rather uncritical admiration 
— of it, and his belief that all modern thinkers, including all engineers, might well become more familiar with 
the classical viewpoint. However, one characteristic attitude of that culture — the frank placing of the affairs 
of earning a livelihood in an inferior class — the writer believes to be a fault of that culture and not a virtue. . 

A second positive contribution to culture may well be the engineer’s idea of tolerance. In general we think 
of tolerance as a kindly, somewhat careless virtue, whereby we recognize that there is much bad in the best of 
us, and so why worry much about it. To the engineer, tolerance carries an entirely different meaning. He 
states, for example, that in making steel for rails there is allowed a tolerance of 1/20 of 1 per cent of phosphorus. 
That does not mean that he refuses to worry about phosphorus in steel. He worries about it very much, and 
as a result of his intelligent worrying he has decided that the cost and the time of removing that last 1/20 of 1 
per cent of phosphorus from steel is very great, whereas the evidence of material damage done by such a small 
amount of phosphorus is very slight. Therefore, he places the line below which it is not wise to reduce phos- 
phorus at this figure. 

The idea of this sort of tolerance of those manners and morals which seem to us undesirable is suggested as 
a contribution to culture. We should by no means be good-naturedly careless about the undesirable things, 
but we may well try to develop a careful discrimination in choosing those evil things which we will try to 
eliminate and the good things which we will try to encourage .. . 

A third positive contribution which the speaker believes the engineer may make to culture is the pointing 
out of the fact that not infrequently development of abstract ideals may come as a result of daily work on the 
job. Perhaps such development may come from the day’s work as often as from abstract thinking. In the 
engineer’s professional life the immediate thing before him is always a job, but frequently as he wrestles with 
a job general ideas of the relation of his job to various other jobs and of the development of various values and 
general truths come to him. The engineer reacts with hearty approval to that statement of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, “If ye do the will ye shall know of the doctrine,” and the speaker believes that the engineer may well 
contribute to culture by the insistence on the fact that the road beween the shops of the doers of jobs and the 
studies of thinkers of thought is not a one-way street. 


From Engineering Culture, by H. F. Moore. Reprinted 
from Science, January 16, 1931, by permission (599 words) 


1. Summarize this passage in three or four sentences. 
2. Discuss in a paragraph Mr. Moore’s use of the example of tolerance. 
3. Give an example of “tolerance,” making plain which sense of the word you are using. 
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A friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. Before him I may think aloud. I am arrived at last in 
the presence of a man so real and equal that I may drop even those undermost garments of dissimulation, 
courtesy, and second thought, which men never put off, and may deal with him with the simplicity and wholeness 
with which one chemical atom meets another. Sincerity is the luxury allowed, like diadems and authority, only 
to the highest rank, that being permitted to speak truth, as having none above it to court or conform unto. Every 
man alone is sincere. At the entrance of a second person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and fend the approach 
of our fellow man by compliments, by gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We cover up our thought from him 
under a hundred folds. . . . Almost every man we meet requires some civility, requires to be humored ;—he 
has some fame, some talent, some whim of religion or philanthropy in his head that is not to be questioned, and 
which spoils all conversation with him. But a friend is a sane man who exercises not my ingenuity but me. 
My friend gives me entertainment without requiring me to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myself. A friend 
therefore is a sort of paradox in nature. I who alone am, | who see nothing in nature whose existence I can 
affirm with equal evidence to my own, behold now the semblance of my being, in all its height, variety, and 
curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; so that a friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 


— Emerson, Friendship (274 words) 


dissimulation 


diadems 


hypocrisy 


parry 


fend 


philanthropy 


ingenuity 


paradox 


emblance 


reiterated 
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No. 42 
REGENTS — FOUR YEARS 


Read carefully the following selection and answer a and b with reference to it: 


This then would be the most important guide for us in the choice of reading. We should read only 
the books that we want to read more than once, nor should we buy any others, unless we have some special 
reason for so investing money. The second fact demanding attention is the general character of the value that 
lies hidden within all such great books. They never become old; their youth is immortal. A great book is not 
apt to be comprehended by a young person at the first reading, except in a superficial way. Only the surface, 
the narrative, is absorbed and enjoyed. No young man can possibly see at first reading the qualities of a great 
book. Remember that it has taken humanity in many cases hundreds of years to find out all that there is in such 
a book. But according to a man’s experience of life, the text will unfold new meanings to him. The book that 
delighted us at eighteen, if it be a good book, will delight us more at twenty-five, and it will prove like a new 
book to us at thirty years of age. At forty we shall reread it, wondering why we never saw how beautiful it was 


before. At fifty or sixty years of age the same facts will repeat themselves. A great book grows exactly in 
proportion to the growth of the reader’s mind. It was the discovery of this extraordinary fact by generations of 
people long dead that made the greatness of such works as those of Shakespere, of Dante, or of Goethe. 


— Larcapio Hern, Talks to Writers (267 words) 


a. Condense the material of the selection into a brief statement that is clear and orderly. 


b. Illustrate your ideas on the subject discussed in the selection by writing about books read this year that 
you think are not worth reading, books that are worth reading once and books that are worth rereading. 


No. 43 
REGENTS — FOUR YEARS 


Answer a and b with reference to the following selections: 


The essence of tragedy is the collision between the individual will, impulse, or action, and society, or those 
unwritten laws of life which we call the laws of God. No characters appeal more powerfully to the imagination 
than those impressive figures about whom the literature of tragedy moves, figures associated with the greatest 
passions and the most appalling sorrows. In no other literary form is the stuff of which life is made wrought 
into such commanding figures. To the student of literature, who strives not only to enjoy but to comprehend, 
tragedy brings all the materials for a deep and genuine education. In tragedy the student is brought into the 
most intimate relation with his race in those moments when its deepest experiences are laid bare; he enters into 
its life when that life is passing through its most momentous trials; he is present in those hidden places 
where it confesses its highest hopes, reveals its most terrible passions, suffers its most appalling punishments, 
and passes on, through anguish and sacrifice, to its new day of thought and achievement. 


— Masi, The Teaching of Tragedy (adapted) (179 words) 


a. After reading carefully the selection given above, make an abstract by condensing it to about 50 words. 


b. Prove or illustrate the author’s first statement concerning tragedy by means of definite references to 
particular incidents or characters in a drama or novel that you have studied during your high school course. 
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No. 44 
REGENTS — FOUR YEARS 


Study carefully the following selection and then answer a and b with reference to it: 


In all these dramas of Shakspere, holy human ties are wrenched asunder by selfish passion, leaving a 
world in ruins. Law is disregarded and we see exposed the elemental forces of wild passion making their 
fierce way toward chaos. In the moral gloom that hangs over these tragedies, strange visitants, witches and 
ghosts, gather out of the shadow. Why is it, then, a greater happiness than pain to know these heart-breaking 
dramas? Why do we love to see them on the stage, to read them in private? The answer would lead us far 
into the whole philosophy of art and its relation to life. The truth is that we all crave to know what life really 
is whether the knowledge makes us glad or not, for life, even at its darkest, is sacred. And there is one reassur- 
ing thing about these dramas of Shakspere. Never for one moment does he let us lose sight of the difference 
between good and evil. The actors may lose sight of it; all the persons in the play may be bewildered, invaded 
by the worst of evils, thrown into moral confusion; but not we. The moral values remain august and intact, 
and the law of right, inexorable, terrible, yet awfully luminous, shines through their earthborn murkiness with a 
lustre never darkened nor dimmed. 


— Scupper, English Literature (adapted) (220 words) 


a. Test your power of grasping the main ideas in the above selection by condensing it into not more than 


50 words. 


b. Referring to a play read or-studied in fourth year English indicate in some detail how the author shows 
us “what life really is” and how his views of life can be helpful to us. 


inexorable 
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Read the following selection carefully and then answer a and b with reference to it: 
GIFTS 


For common gifts, one is glad when necessity leaves him no option, since if the man at the door have 
no shoes, you have not to consider whether you could procure him a paint-box. And as it is always pleasing 
to see a man eat bread or drink water, in the house or out of doors, so it is always a great satisfaction to supply 
these first wants. Necessity does everything well. In our condition of universal dependence, it seems heroic 
to let the petitioner be the judge of his necessity, and to give all that is asked, though at great inconvenience. 
Next to things of necessity, the rule for a gift, which one of my friends prescribed, is that we might convey 
to some person that which properly belonged to his character, and was easily associated with him in thought. 
But our tokens of compliment and love are for the most part barbarous. Rings and other jewels are not gifts, 
but apologies for gifts. The only gift is a portion of thyself. Thou must bleed for me. Therefore the poet 
brings his poem; the shepherd, his lamb; the farmer, corn; the miner, a gem; the sailor, coral and shells; the 
painter, his picture; the girl, a handkerchief of her own sewing. This is right and pleasing, for it restores 
society in so far to its primary basis, when a man’s wealth is an index of his merit. But it is a cold, lifeless 
business when you go to the shops to buy me something, which does not represent your life and talent, but a 
goldsmith’s. This is fit for kings, and rich men who represent kings, and a false state of property, to make 
presents of gold and silver stuffs, as a kind of payment of blackmail. 


— RaLtepH Watpo Emerson (adapted) (296 words) 


a. Summarize the selection, using not more than 50 words. 


5. Choose two works that you have read and that you would like to have others read. Indicate what 
makes the contents of each work valuable and show in each case the type of person to whom it would be 
appropriate to present the work as a gift, if you were to follow Emerson’s advice to “convey to some person 
that which properly belonged to his character, and was easily associated with him in thought.” 
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Answer both a and b: 

a. You are to write a summary (abstract, précis) of the selection given below. Read it with this in 
ae ear carefully what the writer's essential ideas or chief points are and then sum them up in about 

words. 

b. Give the meaning of each of fwe of the following words: ravages; epidemic; infested; plague; 
explore; previous ; cooperative ; entomology. ; { 

The ravages of the pine bark-beetles in the far northwestern forests in past years have caused enormous 
loss. Some people have said that this loss has been as great as that from forest fires. These beetles have 
been carefully studied from all points of view by Dr. A. D. Hopkins and his associates, and it has resulted 
that when an epidemic of these beetles has gained a start it is now possible, by felling only a certain per- 
centage of the infested trees, to arrest the plague, while the expense of the operation is largely borne by 
the value of the felled trees. This, however, has to be done at a certain time of the year, namely in the: 
month of April, and the trees must be marked by trained scouts who explore the forests during the previous 
autumn and winter. A clean-up of this kind has just been made in southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia by cooperative work of the Interior Department, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Entomology and 
private owners, the operations being directed by a trained entomologist. icons) 
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Read the following poem carefully and then answer a and b with reference to it: 


A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky; 

I’ve thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 

Sleepless ; and soon the small birds’ melodies 

Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees, 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more I lay, 

And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth: 

So do not let me wear tonight away: 

Without thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health! 
— WILLIAM WorpswortH (114 words) 


a. Write a paragraph giving clearly and simply the meaning of the poem. 
b. Mention two dominant qualities or characteristics of poetry other than rhyme and rhythm, and 
show definitely how each is exemplified in the poem. 
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Answer a, b and c below with reference to the following: 

We do not admire the man of timid peace. We admire the man who embodies victorious effort ; the man 
who never wrongs his neighbor ; who is prompt to help a friend; but who has those virile qualities necessary 
to win in the stern strife of actual life. It is hard to fail; but it is worse never to have tried to succeed. 
In this life we get nothing save by effort. Freedom from effort in the present, merely means that there has 
been stored up effort in the past. A man can be freed from the necessity of work only by the fact that he 
or his fathers before him have worked to good purpose. If the freedom thus purchased is used aright, and 
the man still does actual work, though of a different kind, whether as a writer or a general, whether in the 
field of politics or in the field of exploration and adventure, he shows he deserves his good fortune. But 
if he treats this period of freedom from the need of actual labor as a period not of preparation but of mere 
enjoyment, he shows that he is simply a cumberer on the earth’s surface; and he surely unfits himself to hold 
his own with his fellows if the need to do so should again arise. A mere life of ease is not in the end a 
satisfactory life, and above all it is a life which ultimately unfits those who follow it for serious work in the 


world. — THEODORE RoosEveLT (253 words) 


a. In about 50 words write a brief summary (précis) of the foregoing paragraph. 
b. Explain clearly the meaning of each of the following words as used by Roosevelt in the selection : 


embodies, virile, cumberer, ultimately. 
c. According to your own view of life as developed through reading, observation and experience, briefly 


discuss Roosevelt’s conclusions. 
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Read the following selection carefully and then answer a and b below with reference to it: 


What is the next thing, then, that we want in order to make sure of durable satisfactions in life? We need 
a strong mental grip, a wholesome capacity for hard work. It is intellectual power and aims that we need. In 
all the professions—learned, scientific or industrial—large mental enjoyments should come to educated men. 
The great distinction between the privileged class to which you belong, the class that has opportunity for 
prolonged education, and the much larger class that has not that opportunity, is that the educated class lives 
mainly by the exercise of intellectual powers and gets therefore much greater enjoyment out of life than the much 
larger class that earns a livelihood chiefly by the exercise of bodily powers. 


You ought to obtain here, therefore, the trained capacity for mental labor, rapid, intense and sustained. 
That is the great thing to get in college, long before the professional school is entered. Get it now. Get it in 
the years of college life. It is the main achievement of college life to win this mental force, this capacity for keen 
observation, just inference, and sustained thought, for everything that we mean by the reasoning power of man. 
That capacity will be the main source of intellectual joys and of happiness and content throughout a long and 


busy life. 
—C. W. ELror (221 words) 


a. In about 50 words write a brief summary (précis) of the foregoing paragraph. 


b. Explain clearly the meaning of each of 10 of the following words as used in the selection: durable, satis- 
factions, capacity, distinction, privileged, prolonged, livelihood, intense, sustained, observation, inference, 
content. 
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Read the following selection carefully and then answer both aand b with reference to it: 


Suppose at the beginning of your business career you find yourself a stranger in a strange place dependent 
upon new acquaintances and friendships for recreation, pleasure and success. If you can not add seven and six 
and make it on the imstant, thirteen, you will not find yourself in demand as a bookkeeper or cashier; but in 
general gatherings of all sorts and kinds you can make yourself both useful and agreeable if you speak good 
English. If not, there is no help for you. By their speech ye shall know them! You can buy a thousand 
dollars’ worth of fine raiment, get a permanent wave, or a dinner coat (according to your sex), and go out into 
the world; but the moment you open your lips your words display to the discriminating ear your birth, your 
upbringing, the life of your household, your social position, your education and your accustomed habit of con- 
versation. Nobody in polite (or even in impolite) society is likely to ask you to name the kings of England or the 
presidents of the United States in succession, or to discuss the perplexities of the income tax. Some knowledge 
of what is going on in the world is decidedly necessary but, even so, that is of comparatively little use if you can 


not express your ideas with ordinary ease and fluency. 
— Kate Dovuctas Wiccin (adapted) (225 words) 


a. In about 40 words write a brief summary (précis) of the foregoing selection. 


b. Explain clearly, using a synonym if you wish, the meaning of each of 10 of the following words as used 
in the selection: dependent, acquaintances, recreation, instant, raiment, permanent, discriminating, accustomed, 
succession, perplexities, comparatively, fluency. 
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Read the following selection carefully and then answer a, b, c and d with reference to it: 


Be wise today ; ’tis madness to defer; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves, and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 


—Epwarp Younc (adapted) (60 words) 


a. Copy from the following choices the interpretation of the foregoing selection that seems most nearly 
perfect: 
The poet is urging us 
(1) to forget our troubles. 
(2) to do our work today and not wait until tomorrow. 
(3) to resolve to remain the same in character as we were in childhood. 
(4) to be content with life. 
(5) to be consistent. 


b. Copy the correct meaning of each of these words as used by the poet. 


(1) Defer means (to plan, to forget, to put off, to remain the same). 

(2) Precedent means (the chief executive of the United States, a companion, convenience, established 
custom, the person ahead of one in a line). 

(3) Procrastination means (forgetfulness, delaying action until later, stealing, suspicion). 

(4) Infamous means (of evil reputation, unknown, extended, premeditated). 

(5) Magnanimity means (generosity, brilliancy wisdom, determination). 

(6) Chides means (regrets, begins, reprimands, completes). 


c. Copy with its corresponding number the expression that best describes the mood which the author 
wishes to arouse in the reader by this poem. 


(1) Resentment at fate. 

(2) Shame because of criticism. 

(3) Determination to take definite action. 
(4) Amusement at the foolishness of others. 
(5) Indifference because of past mistakes. 


d. Copy with its corresponding number the expression that makes the statement most nearly true. 


The major appeal of this poem is to 
(1) the reader’s intelligence. 

(2) the reader’s sympathy for others. 
(3) the reader’s patriotism. 

(4) the reader’s sense of honor. 
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Read the following selection carefully and then answer a and 6 with reference to it: 


It is needless to describe what has happened to our magazines and our low-grade newspapers. The news 
stand tells the story. Two instinctive appetites of the human race, not unhealthy of themselves, but capable 
of dangerous overdevelopment, have been exploited by large-scale business methods. In the nineteenth cent- 
ury, we brought to the point of exhaustion many of our natural resources by selfish exploitation. In the 
twentieth, the same forces of greed, the same ruthless methods, are exploiting American minds, making money 
out of easily aroused emotions. There is, first, the passion to be like other people —to be as rich, as well 


mannered, as well read, as experienced, as successful. 


There is, second, the passion for excitement, for anything sensational that will stir a dull life into interest. 
Melodrama was created to satisfy it, and melodrama has plenty of justification. Not so the hundreds of news- 
papers and magazines that manufacture sensation by cheapening and wilifying life, creating slander, choosing 
always the worse rather than the better explanation of whatever happens, periodicals that pump sensation day 
and night. They are exactly like the old-fashioned makers of patent medicine who played upon the credulity of 
the public in order to sell them stuff that was advertised to cure, but actually made the disease worse than 
before. Hysteria, vulgarity, a coarsening of the public taste. most of all an inability to enjoy any experience not 
jazzed into unreality, is the result of such reading. The wide restlessness and the discontent of moderns, par- 


ticularly modern youth, is deeply related to the poisons of such literature. 


—Henry Semer Cansy (adapted ) (261 words) 


a. In about 50 words write a summary (précis) of the foregoing paragraphs. 
b. Explain clearly the meaning of each of 10 of the following words as used in the selection: capable, ex- 
ploited, exhaustion, greed, ruthless, melodrama, justification, vilifying, slander, credulity, hysteria, vul- 


garity, inability, discontent. 
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Explain briefly the meaning of each of the following poems: 


* sore bestead = hard pressed 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
— ALFRED TENNYSON 


A NATION’S BUILDERS 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 
Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep; 
They lift them to the sky. 
— RaLtpH WaALDo EMERSON 


THE SLAVE 


They set the slave free, striking off his chains . . 
Then he was as much of a slave as ever. 


He was still chained to servility, 

He was still manacled to indolence and sloth, 
He was still bound by fear and superstition, 
By ignorance, suspicion, and savagery .. . 
His slavery was not in the chains, 

But in himself... . 


They can only set free men free. . 
And there is no need of that: 
Free men set themselves free. 
— JAMES OPPENHEIM 


OPPORTUNITY 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—” he snapped and flung it from his hand 
And lowering, crept away and left the field. 


Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead,* 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
—Epwarp RowLanp SILL 


(46 words) 


(48 words) 


(75 words) 


(139 words) 
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Read the following selection carefully and then answer a and b with reference to it: 


Our dreamers have dreamed about many wonderful things, but their faces have been averted from the 
mightier issues of life. They have been high-minded, fine-grained, eloquent in manner, in odd contrast to 
the real or reputed vigor and crudeness of the nation. In the hundred years from Irving’s first romance to 
Mr. Howell’s latest unromantic novel, most of our books are eminent for just those virtues which America is 
supposed to lack. Their physique is feminine; they are fanciful, dainty, reserved; they are literose, sophisti- 
cated in craftsmanship, but innocently unaware of the profound agitations of American life, of life every- 
where. Those who strike the deeper notes of reality, Whitman, Thoreau, Mark Twain, Mrs. Stowe in her one 
great book, Whittier, Lowell and Emerson at their best, are a powerful minority. The rest, beautiful and fine 
in spirit, too seldom show that they are conscious of contemporaneous realities, too seldom wbrate with a 
tremendous sense of life. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett is reported to have said that if Balzac had seen Pittsburgh, he would have cried: 
“Give me a pen!” The truth is, the whole country is crying out for those who will record it, satirize it, chant 
it. As literary material, it is virgin land, ancient as life and fresh as a wilderness. American literature is one 
occupation which is not overcrowded, in which, indeed, there is all too little competition for the newcomer to 
meet. There are signs that some earnest young writers are discovering the fertility of a soil that has scarcely 
been scratched. 

— JoHN Macy (adapted) (255 words) 


a. In about 50 words write a summary (précis) of the foregoing paragraphs. 

b. Explain clearly the meaning of each of 10 of the following words as used in the selection: averted. 
issues, fine-grained, eloquent, reputed, vigor, eminent, physique, sophisticated, profound, agitations, minority 
vibrate, satirize, virgin, fertility. 
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To THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE 


There, my blessings with thee! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


— SHAKESPEARE — from Hamlet 
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DIRECTIONS: 


In each statement of this test, one word is omitted. 


In the blank space you are to write the one word which fulfills the thought of 
the statement correctly. 


No word already used in the statement is to be used in the blank space. 


Example: 1. If you write the history of another person’s life, you write his 


The word which most people agree fulfills the thought of the statement 
most acceptably is biography. 


Example: 2. Because he wished to be assured that his signature on the document 
would not fade with the passage of time, he dipped his pen in 


The word here is indelible. 


In each of the following paragraphs you are to insert the one particular word 
which you think just fits, the one word which would leave you content with the choice of 
it if you had written or spoken the paragraph to a discriminating audience. 


If you cannot do one item, go right on to the next. You may go back to the difficult 
items after you have been through the entire test. 


The time allowed for this test is 30 minutes. 


Ask all questions now. No questions will be permitted after the signal to begin 


has been given. 
Score Rank in Class 


DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL EXAMINER TELLS YOU TO DO SO 


Pap 


Finally the fields were saved by forcing water through ditches du® for Fi >P 
purpose. It is not infrequent when drouth occurs that farmers are forced to» ~~ 
ceil, Agi ee ee ann their lands. 


“Dad, how many is a thousand millions?” 


“Why, a thousand millionaire iat i) 2.0: ead 


. Jack was chosen to stand before the drawing class. The teacher told him how 
to stand in an artificial position for our artistic purposes. He held this 


eee Sa eee Sey ee for five minutes. 


. The life-guard, an expert at the technique, worked hard over the half-drowned 


boy. to restore breathing By @riinrcial sa ee ee 


. The sharpest curvature in the underwater body of a ship is generally about 
midway between the keel and the water line. The section between this curva- 


ture and the keel is known as the ...__...__... Tk go Ua en ae, 


. The rehabilitation of his health and strength would require several months. 
Since he has always been an active individual, we wondered how he would 


ever endure the idleness and inactivity of such a long period of.............-......... 


.. The saliva of the mouth is secreted from the salivary)... 1 a 


GO RIGHT ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


He held before us a strip of cloth varying in imperceptible degrees of density 
from the very lightest shade of red to the very deepest. It was impossible to 
determine where one shade of the color ended and the next began, for each 
step was so aN each asi so minute, each level so ea ea aa DIe as to 


deceive the eye. The creation DissUC UI DELCeDtINIG te 
requires infinite skill. 


Every other word he used was J. There was self-praise, self- exaltation, and 


self-interest in every sentence he spoke. Such excessive............ weit Ly ae 
is wholly unbearable. 


ye be Ration compiled an extensive list of books ee to Bee criticism. 


Among those listed in een yeaah re a ee i ee Sella A Rickard? 
Principles of Literary Criticism. 


.. It was difficult in the winter for mother to go out of doors to visit the green- 


house. In order that she would not be deprived of the plants she so loved, we 


GER TT Gee De ee ert built on the house. 


The farmers were cutting the hay in the field. If their Se needed ahatnere 


ing, they ould LS eR Lo! oes ks. Sa them on a stone which fie carried 
with them for this purpose. 


. When I was a boy, I had a keen interest in the art of the pattery’ maker. One 


day my father took me on a visit to a neighboring potter’s furnace so that I 


we see how the thin, glass- -like coating was baked « on the surface of each 


piece. In this way I learned ne thegrw.t. she se4 vaesl pater. teat :.was applied 
to pottery. 


GO RIGHT ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


18. 


19. 


The situation between the mother country and the colonies was equivalent in 
effect to high treason. There was no precedent with which it was comparable, 
for such a demand for liberty had never before been made. The monarchists, 
therefore, agreed with the king when he angrily shouted, “Such a claim to 


independence RT, ONE OES Ama G Nr ap tN Oars to high treason!” 


After the operation a braided or woven cord, tape, or tube of soft spun cotton 


thread “is*placed “inthe wounds -“Phese...\..22w_baww.o ii ee are used for 
drainage purposes. 


The range of this subject is very extensive. It spans the period before man 
existed and continues to the present time. Its latitude and extent are beyond 


conception. When a subject has an horizon so wide in-it$.....00o 
it is obvious that we can here examine only a few of its major features. 


In order to emphasize a certain word on a printed page, the word is set in a 
type that slants toward the right. Such a word is said to be written in 


The coffin in which the deceased lay was placed on a frame on which it was 


later borne to the grave. Flowers were banked at the base of the 


In order to show us the increase in population he drew a number of parallel, 
equidistant vertical lines crossed by an equal number of parallel, equidistant 
horizontal lines, forming in this way a number of small squares. He then 
placed a number of dots in several squares and drew a line connecting each dot 


with. the next... Thenihe said. Copy thigug 2) eco ¢ . e  e in your 
notebooks.” 


GO RIGHT ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 


20. 


ake 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


As the snow fell upon the warm window-pane, each flake melted and trans- 
formed itself into a tiny spherical mass — a drop of water. Because a tiny 


spherical mass. resembles, a, globe, it.is,called.a (in) te 432:ce- da pyeh adyal. 

After the first round of the tournament had been completed, another tourna- 
ment composed only of the losing players in the first tournament was arranged. 
The games in the second tournament are. called... .....--.---.-.e-cces-teeeeeeeoe2 games. 
What the first speaker had to say was hardly pertinent to the topic under con- 
sideration. Much of the next speaker’s contribution was extraneous, inappli- 


cable, or inadequate and much that was said by other speakers might well be 
classified as negative or foreign. When the substance of speeches is so 


Pfs: BOOS) NIUE) INF 10 to the specific topic under consideration, the audience 
readily loses its patience. 
Any school or group of people devoted to the tenets and interests of a religious 


denomination is said to be 


His inherent capabilities, though not actually existing now, together with other 
latent abilities and capabilities may come into existence at some future time. 


It should be the purpose of his education to bring such..............-...-22.20022--------- 
concretely to the surface now so that he may fully use their powers, forces, 
and influences. 


The apples were sharp to the taste. They were not sharp to the extent of being 
bitter or acrid, nor were they sour enough to be called acid. Yet they had a 
certain snappy flavor which made the eater’s mouth water in spite of himself. 


plea Des aPC-$010 LO Dee tie pe ee ede in flavor. 
The old woman sat endlessly in the corner uttering low, confused, and indis- 


tinct sounds which escaped through her partly closed lips. She didn’t mutter 
or grumble or growl for she was not angry; she seemed rather content merely 


TOES eT ee oe ee throughout the hours to herself. 
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The captain ordered the anchors hoisted; so I turned my attention to that 
powerful steam-driven engine on which the heavy anchor chains are coiled. 
In the days of sailing ships we had the romantic man-powered windlass, but in 


this modern ‘era we have the steam-driven....... 2 


- Whenever an organic matter such as hay or bread or wood has long been damp, 


a growth, or fungus, appears on its surface. In this condition the bread or hay 


er woodsisisard to. ben Qui 2 ese? |e ae 


The spot has long been dedicated to the memory of the fallen heroes. Several 
years ago the citizens decided that the ground should be declared sacred. 
Religious ceremonies were arranged, and on the morning of the one hundredth 


“anniversary of the battle, the... testi deje Warde Sable, of the spot took place. 


At first we had.a pool table in the play room. Later, father bought a’table 


_ having no pockets but which was similarly surrounded by elastic cushions. 


He then taught us with a red, plain white, and spot white ball to play 


Sy ee = 2 Se 8 eS See 8 ee ee SRE HS BEY 


_ Some. people call this body of water a pond, others call it a pool, and still 
_ others refer to it as a mountain lake, which it truly is. But a more picturesque 


and less colloquial term than “mountain lake’’ is 


A picnic is dependent on many factors, but most espécially the weather. ‘Since 
the sky was overcast and the weather reports were: Cloudy, possibly showers, 


we concluded that our picnic would be...............20202-00020---. _...on the weather. 
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A large sheet of canvas covered with tar, paint, or other waterproof composi- 


tion used for covering boats or the hatches of a ship is called a(n)... 


After he had written the book, he felt that certain preliminary, introductory 


remarks were necessary. Most readers now {TICs CCS: ee eee Nee 
remarks more illuminating than the book itself. 


He presented only the essential idea of the plan. The careful development of 
the details together with their subsequent expansion, improvement, and refine- 


ment were to be worked out later. These detailed........-.220020000-2-.2o2. eee 
of the plan, he thought, would require several months. 


When a woman’s husband dies, she becomes a widow; when a man’s wife dies, 


LAYS GO SAW 9 Re SE a ee ia 2) Se 


Farm products pass through too many hands. Actually only three parties need 
be concerned: first, the man who grows the products, the producer; second, 
the man who distributes the products, the distributor; third, the man who buys 


Me products tor mis own uses these ee ee ee eee ee 


Jones held the office during these successive years: 1910, 1912, 1915, 1920. 
When Smith was elected in 1921, he held the office without interruption for 


Prismatic colors are striking, brilliant, and hard. The colors of the rainbow 
are not exactly prismatic because they are soft and of changing shades and 


hues. Colors like those in the rainbow are best described as... 
rather than prismatic. 
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At present we elect our officers annually. The motion has been made that 
hereafter we shall hold our elections once in two years. How many people 


prefer that we shall haved wa eee eee rather than annual elections? 


Because the shaft was not driven through the exact center of the disc, the disc 
revolved unevenly. These uneven, wobbly, circular motions of the disc are 


Bert. (ODE ss 4c es eee ee 


He now has a profound disposition to uphold and preserve those beliefs which 
are established. In his youth he had been a radical, but time and experience 
have so tempered him that he now is opposed to any change whatsoever. He 


is at present so intrenched in his”... 2°. Db oceen.» sstharine forge wall 
move him. 


They formed a club in order to perpetuate the exemplary purposes of the 
group. In order to get the best.brief expression that would be most appropri- 
ately suggestive and indicative of the guiding principles of the group, they 


Fe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee br 


offered a prize for the best 


Marine animals such as the jellyfish or octopus have flexible, arm-like growths 


or feelers about their heads or mouths. These... Pe ae may 
or may not be poisonous. 


We have already considered the idyll and bucolic in our study of pastoral 
poetry. There is a further classification of pastoral poetry, however, in which 
shepherds are introduced conversing with each other. This third type is known 
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1. irrigate 24, potentialities 
Ze billion 256 tart 

3-e pose 26. mumble 
4. respiration 27¢ winch 

De bilge 28. mouldy 

6. convalescence 29. consecration 
7e glands 30, billiards 

8. gradations 31. tarn 

9. egotism 32. contingent 
10. bibliography 33. tarpaulin 
ll. conservatory 3he prefatory 
12, whet 35. elaborations 
13. glaze 36. widower 
14. tantamount 37. consumer 
15. wicks 38. consecutive 
16. scope 39. iridescent 
17. italics 40. biennial 

18, bier 41, eccentric 
19. graph 42. conservatism 
20. globule 436 motto 

21. consolation 4h. tentacles 
22. irrelevant 45. eclogue 


23. sectarian 
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